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A PRAYER. 


By A TEACHER (O. E. J.) 


With sorrow heavily ladened, 
1 bowed at the Master's feet; 

I bad drank earth’s care and sorrow, 
Till I thought the draught complete. 


But the way was darkly clouded, 
With no bright star in the way, 

And I fain would ask the Master 
If it led to the perfect day. 


For my lone heart e’en doubted 
That burdens as heavy as mine 
Were felt by other mortals, 
Or given by hands divine. 


„Father in heaven,“ I murmured, 
„Make my dark way all plain, 
Teach me that this world’s losses 

Shall some day be my gain. 


„Or if not made plain here, Father, 
Sometime let me surely know 
Why I have had this heartache, 
This misery, sin and woe; 


„If thy dear hand has held me 
As I bent ’neath my weary load, 
If Christ has helped my footsteps 
Along life’s thorny road. 


And, Father—,’’ I paused in my prayer 
Io hear a voice, gentle and low; 
My child, I have thy hand, 
And I cannot let it go. 


For thou gavest — gad to me, 
Thy ransom I did pay, 
And from my watchful care 
Thou canst not go astray. 


Why should it matter to thee 
If the way be dark as night, 
So at last I lead thee safely 
To a city of endless light? 


Then I arose, so peaceful! 
Why had I doubted at all 

That Christ still held my hand, 
And thus I could not fall ? 


Now I go on, ever trusting 
In God’s perfect strength, 
And with it I hope to enter 
The Celestial City at length. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


PRINCIPLES IN CORPORAL PuNISHMENT. —There 
are certain well-defined principles universally applicable 
which, if followed, will prevent the teacher from being 
led very far astray in the use of corporal punishment. 
Among these may be mentioned the following: Never 
punish a child at the time of the commission of the 
offense; never punish a child before the school; never 
punish a child except in the presence of another teacher 
or person who has arrived at the years of discretion; 
never punish a child to make him confess his own error 
or that of another; never punish him unless you know 
of your own knowledge of the misdemeanor, or have 
such evidence as would convict before an unprejudiced 
judge; never punish him on general principles, on the 
ground that, if he did not do wrong this time, he de- 
Serves punishment for past iniquities; never punish 
him when he has a reasonable parent who can be in- 

uced to undertake it; never punish him until other 

Pw have failed. Finally, whenever you are in 

—F. 2 

Supt. Schools, Leavenworth, Ks. sg 


Scorbixd.— With some, scolding is chronic. Life is 


¢5,0ne long fret. The flesh is feverish, the nerves un- 


strung, the spirit perturbed and in a state of unrest. 
The physical condition and the material surroundings 
may have a strong tendency to disturb our equanimity 
and to exasperate our feelings; but we are apt to bear 
in mind that the scolding never did anybody any good, 
and withal grows to be very uncomfortable to the party 
who indulges in it. Inappropriate to anybody, scolding 
appears most hateful in parents and ministers. Set to 


be dispensers of kindness and love to those with whom 
93|they are more especially associated, it is horrible to see 


gall distilled instead of charity that blesses both parties. 
Scolding turns a household into a pandemonium, and a 
church into an inquisition. Bear in mind that kind- 


ness and gentle speech are a great deal easier to prac- 
tice than their opposites. Why practice the worse thing 
when harder? Arrest 8 in the indulgence of 
this bad habit, right here. Begin now, and put your- 
self under bonds to be good-natured.—Zion’s Herald. 


Tue CoLorep Race AND Epucation.—I shall 
vote for the bill of the senator from Shenandoah (Mr. 
Riddleberger) upon the ground that it looks to the 
higher education of the colored race. It seems abhor- 
rent to common sense to attempt to restrict these people 
to a lower grade of education. They have properly 
repudiated the party which proscribed their intellectual 
progress,—a party among whom I have many friends. 
Do we wish to debase a race when we remember the 
African Hannibal from Carthage,—a prince and a war- 
rior,—crossed the Alps, and but for the cabal at his own 
capital at home, would have captured the capital of the 
world? We do not wish to put the colored man on 
any vantage ground, but to give him equal chance to 
cultivate his native powers. No man contemplates 
“negrosupremacy.” That phrase disgusts both races.— 
Speech of Hon. HR. B. Willcox, Senate of Virginia, on bill 
appropriating $100,000 for a colored normal school. 

Instinct OF CHILDEEN.—Children are quick-witted. 
They seem to know by instinct, almost as soon as a new 
teacher enters the school-room, whether she (we use the 
feminine pronoun, as we expect what we say will inter- 
est the teachers of the young scholars mainly), or the 
pupils themselves are going to “run things,” if we may 
be permitted to use the school-boy vernacular. A young 
teacher may not be sure of herself, and of what she can 
accomplish, but she need not show it. An assumption 
of dignity, a pleasant, confident exterior is not impos- 
sible. When Hamlet says, “There is nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so,” he utters truth. 
If pupils can be made to think a teacher master of the 


situation, success is almost certain, for “the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; but time and 
chance happeneth to them all.” A teacher’s “time” 
and “chance” is at the outset; so be careful that defeat 
is not confessed beforehand.— The Practical Teacher. 


EpvucaTion or GIRLS. — Miss Evans, of Ohio, queries 
why girls do not make such general advancement in 
studies as boys. She says they waste too much strength 
with heavy clothes. They skate and dance too much, 
but neglect exercise of their arms and chests. She 
thinks stair-climbing injurious to girls weighted down 
with heavy skirts. Girls think and talk too much of 
finery. Too much time is wasted at pianos, too much 
emotional power in reading silly stories. Much time is 
wasted for lack of definite plans for the education of 
girls. 

A Goop Mztsop.—A school superintendent was 
asked how he managed to advance his pupils in all 
their studies so much more rapidly than his prede- 
cessor had done. His reply is worthy of special note: 
„J make it a point to bring them along as rapidly as 
possible in reading. In the primary grades I give 
more time to this exercise than is customary in other 
schools, and I persuade or entice the pupils of the higher 


grades to read books, newspapers, magazines, anything 


wholesome that will give them practice, and at the same 
time instruct them. Every day we spend from fifteen 
to twenty minutes asking and answering questions 
about what we have read. To excite curiosity, we post 
the most important caption-lines from the columns of 
the newspapers. The next morning nearly every one 
of the older scholars is prepared to give particulars on 
the subject of the previous day’s bulletins. If I can 


get our scholars to read, it is easy to induce them to 
study; by as much as they become more expert in read- 
ing, so much is the labor of pursuing their other studies 
reduced, and their enjoyments heightened.”— Chicago 
Inter- Ocean. 


Proressor Frost, of Oberlin says that the children 
of foreigners must be made to learn the principles of 
constitutional freedom. In the public schools of Ohio 
only one child in thirty-three is studying the history of 


the United States, and none the Constitution or the 
principles of political economy. He advocates an 
amendment to the statute requiring teachers to be pro- 
ficient in United States history. 


SOME FRENCH TEACHERS. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. . 


It is impossible for any intelligent person who is con- 
versant with our schools to read without profound ap- 
preciation the reports of the French Commissioners on 
the schools of the United States. These gentlemen, 
headed by M. Buisson, came to this country in 1876, 
partially, it may be, to visit the exhibition at Philadel- 
phia, but principally to visit and study the school sys- 
tem of the country. They accomplished their task with 
a rare freedom from prejudice, and with an observation 
as critical as it was unprejudiced. They printed their 
reports in a large volume, which most of us doubtless 
have read with the greatest interest and admiration. 
Most people who visit schools manage to see nothing 
while there; ti. e., nothing beneath the surface-show. 
And again, most foreigners come either fortified with 
the idea that there can be nothing really worth seeing 
in America, or else ready to proclaim all our schools 
the models of what schools should be. But our French 
visitors avoided both of these extremes, and their pages 
of observations and reflections are marked by a really 
wonderful clear-sightedness and friendly candor. We 
may well study their words for suggestions for practical 
improvements, at the same time that we feel the pleas- 
urable encouragement which comes only from an intel- 
ligent appreciation of our labors when they have been 
faithfully performed in the face of many obstacles. 

In spite of race and tongue, the French nation seem 
to be nearer to us than the English. We ourselves 
have something of the cosmopolitan freedom which we 
are apt to missin the English. We are characterized 
by a desire to know of the work of other people, and to 
appropriate what to us seems good as an improvement 
in our own ideas. We are hospitable to new ideas. 
But the English are often more inclined to take it for 
granted that what they have is the best possible. To 
introduce improvements in machinery and ways of train- 
ing in the mechanical arts, they had to be driven by being 
brought face to face with the results of their work as 
compared with those of other nations. The English- 
man, secure in his own Ways, is startled when he finds 
that the markets of the world are slipping away,—nay, 
have slipped away from him. But the French will 
never allow the markets of the world to slip away from 
them. Nothing is more interesting than the wonder- 
ful flexibility and elasticity with which France has 
adapted herself to the changed conditions of her own 
existence since her reverses. Germany fancied that it 
had conquered France, and, while it rests upon its lau- 
rels, France is conquering Germany. Day by day she 


grows richer and more populous, while her boastful vic- 
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tor is having the very life- blood of its power drained 
away. 

Besides this internal resemblance, it may be, also, 
that we_retain a sort of friendly feeling for France and 
for the French people which has come down to us from 
the days of the Revolution. But, however that may be, 
it is certain that we are interested in France, and in 
what her experts say of our schools, and that we are 
favorably impressed beforehand with those who are 
working in the educational establishments of that beau- 
tiful and wonderful country. 

I had the good fortune to meet M. Buisson, as well 
as some of his co-laborers on the report of which I have 
spoken above, and to find my impression of them as 
real experts only confirmed by acquaintance. 

But it is of the French women whom I met that I 
wish particularly to speak. It is a delightful thing to 
hear and see a French woman speaking to a company 
of teachers. In the first place, the language is exquis- 
itely adapted to convey all the delicate shades of her 
meaning, and the rhythm of it, as it falls from the lips, 
is a something beautiful in itself. But then she under- 
stands exactly what she wants to say. She knows her 
facts; she has her own theories and ideas; she is not a 
copyist, or a blind enthusiast following the lead of some 
man; she speaks her own thoughts and judgments, and 
we feel at once that they are the outcome of experience 
and the fruit of a carefully-trained mind. And all this 
as naturally, and with as much true womanly delicacy, 
as if she were talking in her own parlor to a few friends. 

There is too often in the English and the American 
woman-speaker a sort of aggressiveness which is born 
of the fact that she has had to fight her way, and is not 
an index of any roughness or boldness in the inner 
character. But the French woman is spared this fight 
to gain and maintain her position, and consequently 
shows none of the bitterness seemingly engendered 
thereby. All the traditions of France have accorded to 
her her position. The Salic law makes its appearance 
only on the throne in France, while in England it 
reigns everywhere but on the throne. Always from 
the earliest dates the French woman has worked by the 
side of the French man. Not only in the family and in 
the business,—where the wife is the active partner of the 
husband,—but on the battlefield, in diplomatic circles, in 
the cabinets, and ruling as regent for the king or 
emperor in his absence, her equality has always been 
tacitly recognized, her words always held to be of weight. 
As she has not been obliged to assert herself, she has 
been saved much irritation. Such as woman has been 
in France in all other capacities, such is she now in the 
schools, — an authority in her own lines of labor, and 
listened to with respectful attention. There are many 
highly educated women in France at the head of large 
girls’ schools, women of maturity of experience and of 
the widest humanity, eager for help whenever they can 
obtain it, and with wide-open eyes confronting the great 
problems that are arising before them, born of the new 
conditions in which they live. 

The main problem which was evidently absorbing 
their attention was one which wov!d certainly have 
been stated with equal frankness and clearness by per- 
haps no other teachers. It was this: “How shall we 
teach morality independent of the aid of religion?“ 
They assume, without question, that religion could not 
be relied on any longer as a motive-power in France,— 
religion meaning, for the most part, the religion of 
France, or the Roman Catholic. They assumed, as 
unquestionable, the fact that its power was passing 
away, that they could no longer enjoin the duties of 
morality as direct commands of the church. They rec- 
ognized that, under those circumstances, the whole 
teaching of morality would have to be recast, and they 
acknowledged the form which that recasting should 
take to be a question of the greatest importance. I do 
not mean to imply that they had any doubt that it 
could be done,—only they were anxious to find the best 
way, and naturally they turned for help and suggestion 
to the country where the Church is severed from the 
State, and where in the public schools no direct relig- 
ious teaching is allowed. That was the one thing they 
were thinking about, and how deeply the question had 
taken hold of them was seen in the fact that I scarcely 
met any person connected with education, man or wo- 
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man, who did not ask, “ How do you teach morality in 
the schools in your country? while I do not remem- 
ber hearing any educational address in which the sub- 
ject was not alluded to. 

It was a curious sight, to go to the yearly examina- 
tion at the Sorbonne and to see the little fellows not 
more than ten years of age called up to answer a series 
of questions, or to translate, standing each alone before 
a table behind which sat three learned professors. It 
was almost painful to see the pinched and pale cheeks, 
and the trembling fingers that fumbled with the leaves 
of the book, while in front were the judges, and behind, 
comrades, and perhaps the teacher or mother or sister, 
who looked anxiously on but could not clearly make 
out the words from the trembling lips. An examina- 
tion in France means an inquiry into exact informa- 
tion, and though the three gray-haired judges seemed 
kindly, they were just. 

It was impressive, too, to know that we were only a 
stone’s throw from the tomb where rest the ashes of the 
great man who founded the Sorbonne, and that for cen- 
turies these same dusky rooms had been trodden by 
similar hesitating feet, as generation after generation of 
French boys passed or failed to pass their all-necessary 
examination at the Sorbonne. These examinations are 
always open to the public. They are oral and individ- 
ual, not written and ina class, and consequently less 
likely to become mechanical and lifeless. 

There is no stronger contrast of European races than 

that which can be seen on the two sides of the English 
channel. Different in physique, in views of the world, 
in their entire mental balance, the women who are 
teaching in England and those who are teaching in 
France, are yet one in their earnestness, their devotion 
to their task, and the high aim with which they ap- 
proach it. They must be different to accomplish the 
work in the two different countries. The mistake that 
is too often made in judging the French woman comes 
from the fact that we judge from the novel and the 
play, and too seldom have a chance for a truer and 
closer observation of her real life. 
Anything that will tend to bring us, as teachers, into 
a truer understanding of, and a closer affiliation with, 
those engaged in the work of education in the great 
country of France, will help us in clearer views of our 
own work, and deepen the respect which we must accord 
to friends so clear-sighted, practical, and candid. 


READING ALOUD. 


BY ANNA BARIGHT, 
Principal of School of Elocution and Expression, Boston. 


As there is evidently a public interest in this branch 
of school instruction, both in its use or abuse as a daily 
exercise, and in the methods of teaching classes, I take 
the liberty to use the columns of Toe JourRNAL to ex- 
press what seem to me to be fundamental ideas in re- 
gard to this subject. First, the exercise of reading 
aloud may be made an invaluable mental discipline, es- 
pecially in using and developing the volitional powers 
of the mind. To do, should follow close upon to know. 
Understanding should imply expression. Speaking, 
reading, declaiming, singing are acts of expression ; to 
study these is to study language in its living forms. 

It is not to be expected that children in the public 
schools will be taught the science of philology, though 
they are taught the elements of that science, and to a 
certain extent the use of written language. Neither is 
it to be expected that the same children will be made 
either elocutionists or dramatic artists in the class- 
room, though we may reasonably expect that children 
in the grammar schools will be able to read intelligently 
and audibly the newspapers, and graduates from the 
high schools their own essays. The reading exercise is 
practically considered a farce; it is in the major- 
ity of cases even worse than a farce; it is actually pro- 
vocative of the mental vices of inattention, carelessness, 
and stupidity ; the moral vices of insincerity and vanity ; 
beside the organic habits which result in incorrect utter- 
ance and faulty vocalization. No wonder, if these are 


the results, that earnest teachers are asking for some 
way to teach children to read the written page and to 
understand the use of language without obliging them 


to read aloud. 
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But there is no substitute for the exercise of 
reading aloud. It is the surest, quickest means to 
the end, even if the end be only what we know as 
“silent reading.” It is the one exercise in the whole 
curriculum of the school in which all the faculties, men- 
tal, moral, and organic, are brought into harmonious 
activity, and we cannot afford to allow anything less 
comprehensive to be substituted for it; we cannot even 
afford to continue to use reading as a mere exercise in 
discrimination, comparison, and memory. Reading at 
all implies powers trained to comprehend what is read ; 
its legitimate object is to communicate the fact of com- 
prehension. 

To read well three things are necessary, — a natural 
use of the voice, good articulation, and skill in phras- 
ing. It is not necessary that a child should ever hear 
the words emphasis andinflection. If the voice is kept 
natural and responsive he can be trained to read from 
the idea. At the same time it is quite necessary that 
the teacher should be thoroughly conversant with the 
principles of expressive reading which are considered 
under these heads. . 

A natural use of the voice is fundamental; nothing 
can be done without it, and no one should undertake to 
teach a class of any grade who does not understand the 
elements of voice-training. There is but one right way 
to use the voice, and the teacher who, in the reading 
exercise especially, does not teach that way, teaches its 
opposite, and must remember that practice makes per- 
fect in error. 

The vocal apparatus consists of the lungs, or reservoir 
for material; the diaphragm or propelling agent, the 
windpipe, larynx, pharynx, and mouth, different parts 
of the tube conducting the air from the lungs. The 
larynx is the “voice-box” proper, the pharynx is the 
resonator and the mouth the modulator. Before per- 
verted habits of using this apparatus are formed, it is 
as easy to teach children the correct mode of use as to 
teach them any like physical exercise; having once 
formed correct habits, practice in the presence of a 
trained ear is the means for developing skill and power. 
To use articulation exercises with beneficial results, it 
is necessary to observe, — first, the conditions of vocal- 
ization; second, the points of obstruction; and third, 
the recoil from the consonant to the vowel position. 

As in vocalization, so in utterance, all correct train- 
ing is founded upon a knowledge of the physiological 
functioning of the organs used. At the same time imi- 
tation of a good model cannot be wholly ignored in 
training the speech and voices of children. There is, 
however, a difference between using imitation as a part 
of a method, and making it the method. From the first 
results freedom from self-consciousness, and from the 
second all forms of mannerisms. 

I feel confident that the one thing needed in the 
method of teaching reading to-day is a thoroughly sys- 
tematized course of organic drill, begun in the primary 
and completed in the high school. Nothing less will 
counteract the effect of the cram and strain in school 
life upon the physical organism of the present gener- 
ation, inducing as it does straining self-conscious effort 
in place of free, spontaneous action. 

Such a course need not take any more time than is 
now spent in worse than useless “physical and vocal 
drill“; but if effective, it must be used by teachers who 
are at least as well qualified to perform that part of 
their work as they are to teach arithmetic and grammar. 

The true method of teaching vocal reading is to 
teach pupils to think and talk first; meantime, begin to 
train the organism in the simplest, most primary exer- 
cises in the course. Now take up the reader; see to it 
that they are not asked to read a poem or a story too 
old for their years; begin to talk about it, using the 
phrases in the book as far as possible, and by question, 
illustration, and appeals to unconscious responsiveness 
and imitation, have them actually reading before they 
know it. If you are very wise you will never let them 
know what you are about until the habit of good read- 
ing is quite established. 

Meantime you will keep ears and eyes open and allow 
no error to pass uncorrected, or without teaching an 
exercise which will eventually correct it. In the pri- 
mary grades especially my advice is, Never find fault.” 
It is so much better to ignore error, and strive with un- 
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diverted energy for the attainment of perfection,—even 
in teaching reading. Self-consciousness is the bane of 
all natural use of language, and fault-finding and crit- 
icism will not fail to bring about this condition among 
children. Children who have been badly managed in 
the primary will be, of course, harder to teach in the 
grammar; and when no positive gain has resulted from 
the years in the grammar grades, all I have to say is, I 
pity the reading-teachers in the high schools. 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
For the use of teachers and classes in connection with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


THE EARTH AS A UNIT. 
[Map of the Hemisphere in Light and Shade like a map of the Moon.) 


Cuaprer I. 


If we look at the sky when the sun is out of sight 
and the stars, which shine in the day as well as in the 
night, are not lost sight of in the exceeding sunlight, 
we shall see the stars thickly strewn over the heavens. 
A few of them look larger than the rest, and shine more 
steadily. 

The stars which twinkle are all far-away suns, 
shining like our sun with their own light. Those 
which do not twinkle are worlds like our earth, and are 
rolling with it about our sun at various distances. 
They are called planets. The sun, with its planets, in- 
cluding the earth, is called the solar system. 

Each one of the star-suns has probably its system of 
planets rolling about it, but we cannot see them from 
so great a distance. Some of these stars are so distant 
that their light travels during 4,000 years to reach us; 
and as we see it, we see what shone there at that remote 
time. 

The planets have smaller orbs rolling about them called 
moons. Our earth has one moon which, although it is 
small compared with the planets and stars, looks larger 
to us than any other body in the sky, because it is 
much nearer, It is lighted by the sun, as are the 
planets, and we see its mountain-peaks like spots of 
light, and its valleys as deep shadows; but it has no 
air, no water, and no life upon it. Sometimes when we 
see but a part of it lighted by the sun, we can see the 
rest dimly lighted by the reflection of the sun-lit earth. 

We can imagine that if we could look from one of 
the other planets upon the earth, it would also shine 
like a quiet star with light from the sun; a smaller, 
brighter globe, the moon, would seem to be revolving 
about it. If we could draw nearer to the earth, it might 
look like the full moon with the various changing lines 
and areas of light and shade upon its surface, showing 
the varying thickness and motion of the air, its outer 
covering. If we could see through the air, we might 
discern the sunlit mountain-peaks, the white snow-fields 
and glaciers of its cold regions, and the deep shadows of 
great valleys and oceans all variously colored. Nearer 
still we might see the long lines of its mountain-systems, 
the smoking volcanoes, the seas, lakes, and rivers, as we 
see them upon our globes; nearer still, we might dis- 
cover the great tracts of forest, deserts, or barren plains, 
and the cities and towns dotted here and there along 
the coast and rivers; at last we should spy the pyramids 
and other great structures of man’s building, the lonely 
ships or fleets upon the ocean, caravans upon the deserts 
and the lines of railroad tying the towns together 
across the continents; then, if we could fly like birds 
above the narrow streets, we should see the creeping 
throngs of people and their rows of tiny houses. These 
throngs of human beings look very insignificant, and 
have to stay close to the earth, for their bodies are made 
of its dust, and after a few years will drop down upon 
it into dust again; while they live upon the earth they 
get their food, clothing, and shelter from it or what is 
upon it. Yet in each of these moving bodies there is 
something quite superior to the earth itself; something 
that is able to discover, conquer, and control all that is 
in it or upon it, and that will leave this earth when it 
leaves its body of dust upon it, and soar away. 

The earth is thus the home of man for a while, and 
supplies all his bodily or animal wants; and it is as 
our home that we are most interested in it, to learn of 
its forces, its laws, its material and arrangement. 
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Questions to be answered by the pupils from their 
own observation and reflection or upon suggestions of 
the teachers : 

How does man get food from the earth? 

How does man get clothing from the earth ? 

How does man get fuel from the earth ? 

How does man get shelter from the earth ? 

How does man get tools from the earth? 

How does man get ideas of beauty and a knowledge 
of the Creator from a study of the earth ? 

Relate the successive changes in the growth of plants, 
and show how the earth brings forth new vegetable and 


vegetable. 

(These answers may be as elaborate and in as full de- 
tail as time and the interest of the class will allow. 
The subjects admit of very extensive thought and illus- 
tration, which should be as independent and original 
with the pupils as possible). 


METHODS. 


BY JOHN SWETT. 


MUSIC, 

1. Ot all the fine arts,” says Bain, the most available 
and influential is music. This is perhaps the most unexcep- 
tionable as well as the cheapest of human pleasures.“ 

2. Open and close your school with singing. If you cannot 
sing yourself, make up a small singing club, and let the leader 
conduct the exercises, 

8. Train your pupils carefully in respect to the following 
points: 


I. The proper position in singing. 
II. The proper management of the breath. 
III. Singing with open mouth. 


IV. Melody, 
MANNERS. 


I. Children are supposed to learn manners at home, or to 
take them on unconsciously from intercourse with their 
schoolmates ; but it is exceedingly desirable that manners 
should be made the subject of definite instruction in every 
school. It is said that the winning manners of Henry Clay 
were owing, in no small degree, to the careful training of one 
of his early teachers. 

II. A beautiful behavior is the finest of the fine arts.’’— 
Emerson. 

III. Give a boy address and accomplishments, and you 
give him the mastery of palaces and fortunes where he goes.“ 
— Emerson. 

IV. A noble and attractive every-day bearing comes of 
goodness, of sincerity, of refinement; and these are bred in 
years, not moments. The principle that rules your life is the 
sure posture-master.’’—Huntington. 

V. I wish good behavior might enter into the curriculum 
of every schoel in our country. Under this head should be 
taught such things as how to enter a room, meet with the per- 
son upon whom the pupil is supposed to be calling, pass the 
compliments of the day, and peacefully and politely leave the 
room; and to introduce parties in a proper manner; and also 
under this head you may teach how to write notes of invita. 
tion and acceptance.“ — J. H. French, Prin. of State Normal 
School, Indiana, Penn. 

RULES OF POLITENESS. 

Note.—Let your pupils copy the following rules into their 
blank-books. Add other directions as circumstances may re- 
quire, those given here being merely a suggestive model. 
Make each direction the subject of a conversation with your 
pupils. 

1. True politeness consists in having and showing due re- 
gard for the feelings, comfort, and convenience of others. 

2. Avoid giggling or tittering in school or in company. 

8 Avoid loud talking or laughing in school or in company. 

4. Avoid the use of slang. 

5. Be particularly courteous to new scholars. 

6. Never laugh at the mistakes or blunders of other schol- 
ars or other persons. 

7. Look persons in the eye when they speak to you, or when 
you speak to them. 

8. Whispering at lectures, places of amusement, or in public, 
is both rude and vulgar. 

9. Be respectful to your elders in tone, look, and manner. 

10. Be as polite to your father and mother, and your broth- 


ers and sisters, as you are to strangers. 


Aw Epvcationat System.—The underlying prin- 
ciples of an educational system are: 

First, The State as a matter of right and duty en- 
joins the maintenance in every town and school dis- 
trict of a sufficient number of schools for the education 
of every child in the rudimentary branches, by an equal 
rate of taxation upon all persons and property. 

These schools should be properly graded. 

Third, The State should make an authoritative pro- 
vision for a proper and careful supervision of the 


schools.—Dr. Curry, Agt. Peabody Fund. 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I, J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. XIX. 


Apparatus necessary in the following exercise: Two croquet- 
balls; a potato the size of a hen’s egg, a pebble of equal size, a 
large potato; three threads, each two or three feet long; two 
balls of soft putty, each one inch in diameter and having a 


‘thread passing through it tied at its other end to a broom- 


handle supported on the backs of two chairs, which are two 
feet apart; a half-dozen croquet-balls, each fastened to a thread 
three feet long by means of a tack; two boards, each six inches 


animal life continually from the decay of animal and 


Roll a croquet-ball 

against another cro- 
quet-ball 
upon a table, 


Suspend by threads 

of equal length, a small 
to, a pebble equal 

n size, and a large po- 

tato, and swing them 

like pendulums, 


Pull the small potato a 
certain distance to one 
side, and allow it to 
ball fying tpen the. 
u 0 
tato 
ull the lar 
an equal dimen — 
end allow it to swing 
against the ball. 
Repeat withthe 
pebble. 


the ment 
with the 


Repeat with the small 

— — — a 
greater velocit 
throwing it — 
the oroquet - ball. 


General 
and Velocity. 


Consider the effect up- 
on the momentum of a 
body by making its 
mass two, three, or four 
times as great. 

Consider the effect of 
making the velocity 
two, three, or four 
times as great. 
Consider the effect of 
pope both mass 
and velocity at the 
same time. 


what is ita velocity 


is its Momentum ? 


Suspend side by side 
two balls of soft patty, 
of equal mass, by 
threads of equal length 
tied to a bar resting on 
the tops of the backs of 
two chairs. Pull the 
balls ove foot 2 
equally distant from 
their point of rest, and 
rmit them to swing 
ether. 
Consider their momen- 
tum. 


Suspend a single cro- 
quet-ball by one of the 
threads, an inch above 
the table, and midway 
between two boards set 
upon edge two feet 
apart. ll the 
ball aside until 
it touches one of the 
boards, and then allow 
— ond against this 
uspen ns' 
ball, be- 
ween it and one of 
the boards. Pall ball 
number one 
aside until it touches 
the board nearest it, 
then let it swing 
against ball number 
two. 


Suspend six croquet- 
balls side by side. Pull 
one of the balls at the 
end of the series to one 
side, and let it swing 
nst the series. 

ull aside two balls at 
one end of the series, 
and let them swing 


wide and one foot long. 


OBSERVATION. 


INFERENCE. 


The croquet-ball which A moving ball has abil- 


was at reat is set in mo- 
tion. 
0 


They swing in equal 
spaces. 


The ball is moved 
certain distance. 


The ball is moved a 


The ball is moved a 
still greater distance. 


The ball is pushed 
forward a certain 
distance. 


The ball is pushed 
forward a greater 
distance. 


J 


The momentum will 
be two, three, or four 
times as great. 


The momentum will 
be two. three, or four 
times as great. 


The momentum will 
be four, nine, and 
sixteen times as great. 


Both balls come to 
rest. 


The momentum of 
one equals the mo- 
mentum of the other, | 


The ball swings 
nearly, if not quite, 
to the other board. 


Ball number one 
comes to rest, while 
ball number two is 


made to move near 
4 not quite, to board 
0. 


Ball number one 
comes to rest, while 
only ball number six 
moves on. 


Balls one and two 
come to rest, while 
only balls five and 7) 


ity to bring about a 
change of condition in 
another ball; ¢. g., to 
set it in motion. 


inition.—That which in a moving body will produce change in an- 
body is called Momentum. 


They move with equal 
ey move with oq 


body d ds upon its 
Mass; +. e., the amount 
of matter which it con- 
tains. 


y de u 
Velocity. 


Inference.—The Momentum of a body depends upon its Mass 


The Momentum of a 
body equals its mass 
multiplied by its veloc- 


Definition.—The momentum of a one pound ball moving one foot per 
second is called a Poundal. 
Probleme: A ang | having a momentum of 1000 Poundals weighs 10 lbs., 


A body having a momentum of 5000 Poundals has a velocity of five ft. 
per second: what is its weight? 
A body has a velocity of 1000 ft. per second and weighs one ounce: what 


When soft bodies meet 
with equal momentum, 
they both come to rest; 
i. e., they React upon 
each other. 


An elastic ball at rest 
will cause a second 
elastic ball of equal 
mass in motion to come 
to rest, but it will be 
made to move as far as 
the ball in had 
moved. 


Between bodies in mo- 
tion and bodies at rest, 
Action and Reaction 
are eq 


against the series. move on. 

Note. — Regard the action and reaction in the act of batt a ball, the 
kick or recoil of a cannon, the flying of a bird through the air, the hand 
and water while swimming, the oar and water when the pain 
caused by falling upon or striking a bard ob, 

ard a boat moving The boat meets a cer- 
ad ce of one = 
through water, w cules w offer re- 
respect tothe mole- _—_sistance to its motion. — — a 
cules of ry — It t 2 as much work as to 
e boat mov- meets twice 
ing two feet. many molecules move a boat one foot. 
which offer resist- 
the boat when The boat is resisted )} 
moving at the rate of a certain number 
one foot per second. molecules at the To make a boat move 
rate of one foot per two feet per second re- 
second. | quires four times as 
Regard the boat when The boat is resisted much Energy as to 
moving at the rate of by twice as many move it one feet per 
two feet per second. molecules each at the second. 
rate of two feet per 
second. 

„Lam taking five educational — te JOURNAL fa by all 

means the best of them.“ —Orro Neb, * 
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FEBRUARY. 
— When the winds of winter 

Through the foreats blow, 
And the moonbeams glitter 

Coldly on the snow, 
Sweet it is to fancy, . 

Though the earth is chill, 
How her heart is keeping 

Thoughts of summer still. 

— Emily Huntington Miller. 


— We wait for thy coming, sweet wind of the South, 
The touch of thy light wings, the kiss of thy mouth; 
For the yearly evangel thou bearest from God,— 
Resurrection and life to the graves of the sod! 

O, soul of the springtime, its balm and its breath! 

O, light of its darkness, and life of its death! 

Why wait we thy coming? Why linger so long 
breathing, 


The th of th the voice of thy song ? 
— John G. Whittier. 


NO RECESS. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

In answer to the inquiry of Superintendent Hoenshal, in the 
issue of THE JouRNAL, September 29, and in response to in- 
quiries by letter from teachers and school committees, permit 
me to add a few words supplementary to a former communi. 
cation. 

I am pleased to observe the interest this subject is awaken- 
ing, believing it to be worthy of consideration and trial in 
every place. After an experience of nearly a year, in every 
grammar school, we still have full confidence in the practical 
good sense of doing without the “time-honored” recess. It 
has been shown that if left to the votes of scholars and par- 
ents, there is an overwhelming verdict in favor of no recess. 
The same will be true after an indefinite period of trial, and, 
that the plan may become generally approved and adopted, it 
only remains for school committees to lay aside their preju- 
dices and their fears of violating hygienic laws, and base their 
opinions alone upon facts as developed by actual experience, 

The objection, doubtless, which has greatest weight is that of 


ventilation; nor can this be ignored. In theory, it is wise to 


send out the scholars in the middie of a session that the win- 
dows of the school-room may be raised and the atmosphere 
purified; but in practice, how many teachers do open their 
windows in the winter-time ? In mild weather, even, we find 
great carelessness and ignorance in this matter. But it is pos- 
sible to have open windows at all times, and without increasing 
the liability to colds. I know of no better mode of ventilating 
old buildings than the simple, inexpensive one of fitting a board 
tightly across the bottom of the window, some eight or ten 
inches wide, and two or three inches from the sash, on the in- 
side. The lower sash is then raised without causing a draught 
of air upon the scholars, while the pure air is entering at the 
bottom and middle of the window. I have seen this tried suc- 
cessfully with every window of a schoolroom,—eight in all,— 
thus raised, to a greater or less extent, through every session 
and during the entire winter season, without a single scholar 
taking cold therefrom. The room was 28 x32 x 15, and the best 
ventilated I ever entered while a school was in session. 

That scholars need to go out in the midst of earnest work 
simply to shout and play, is absurd, and always hinders the 
progress of the school; but, on the other hand, the necessity 
for leaving the room, — each scholar quietly and alone, — can- 
not be gainsaid, nor the privilege abridged. The very fact 
of his being alone, orderly and dignified, contributes to self- 
respect and decorum. The same cannot be said of the recess 
as generally conducted. It need not occasion serious inter- 
ruption to the exercises of a school should even a large num- 
ber leave the room in the manner described. It is in the power 
of every successful teacher to so influence the scholars that they 
can be trusted to use theirown judgment in the matter of 
leaving the room without even asking permission. The first 
duty is to cultivate in them a sense of honor and self-respect, 
and this can be the more easily accomplished by dispens- 
ing with all recesses, all promiscuous gatherings and rude 
sports, and allowing no communication whatever within the 
school-grounds or halls, except when under the eye of the 
teacher. Thus it becomes more expedient and safe for the two 
sexes to attend the same school, and diminishes the anxiety of 
parents. 

A gentleman, now one of our most successful superintend- 
ents, in a city not very far from Boston, informed me that in 
his experience as teacher of a large grammar school, he allowed 
the scholars to leave the room whenever they chose, simply 
requesting the pupil to place a slip of paper upon the teacher’s 
desk while he passed out. On this paper were written the pupil's 
name, time of leaving the room, ete, All who know the gentle- 
man know also of his great success asa teacher. The plan has 
many excellent features. The slips of paper form a convenient 
record, which can be used with effect by serving as a check 
whenever the privilege is misused. The same may be shown 
to the parents, and the inquiry made if it is necessary for the 
child to go out as often as the record indicates. Should any 
teacher find this method impracticable, there is another 
“force” which can be used, and that is, detention after 
school. The penalty should be light at first, then increased 
according to the necessity. As a matter of fact, no more an- 
noyance will be experienced in this respect by giving up the 


recess and shortening the session one half-hour, than by the 


general practice of having the recess. 


In auswer to the second inquiry of Mr. Hoenshal, the schol- 
ars are allowed to enter the grounds one half-hour before the 


opening of the morning session, and fifteen minutes before the 
afternoon session. The plan in detail is for the scholars, as 
soon as they arrive at school, to proceed at once to their re- 
spective rooms without communication, take their seats, and 
go to work, Should any be inclined to loiter on the school 
grounds, ushers are appointed. At nine o’clock the business 
of the day begins, without the striking of bells or gongs.. An 
intermission of five minutes is allowed in each session, and 
at the close of the school the pupils file out in the same quiet 
and orderly manner in which they entered. 

The moral side of the question has been ably presented by 
Mr. Hazen and others, and I will merely add that the teachers 
who have tried it are, and will be, its most earnest advocates. 
Masters of large grammar schools can never fully realize the 
better conditions under which they might labor if allowed to 


dispense with the recess. 
oburn, Mass., 1882. E. H. Davis. 


FOREIGN. 


France.—In a large number of the small country parishes 
of. France, the teachers of the public schools have been in the 
habit, for a long time, of performing certain subaltern duties 
in the churches, as chapter, beadle, bell-ringer, etc. These 
services, distasteful to many, were nevertheless performed as 
the means of earning some small addition to their insufficient 
salaries; and in some cases, when declined, it produced a bad 
feeling on the part of the priest and the authorities toward the 
teacher. M. Paul Bert, the new Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, announces in a circular to the prefects, that henceforth 
teachers are to be considered entirely free to act in the matter 
as may seem best to themselves; and that he will protect, by 
all the means in his power, those who decline to render such 
services, which are certainly not a part of the teacher’s duty; 
and he recommends that those teachers who will lose pecunia- 
rily by such refusal shall be recompensed by a corresponding 
allowance from the public funds. Those who look with sus- 
picion on M. Paul Bert on account of his looseness in religious 
matters will see, probably, in this, an attack on the church; 
but, to unprejadiced minds, it must appear an upholding of 
the liberty and independence of the teachers. 

Woman's Work.—Women have inveated neither algebra 
nor the telescope, but they do something greater than all that, 
for it is on their knees that it is formed what is most excellent 
in the world, an honest man and an honest woman. If a 
young girl has let herself be well brought up, she brings up 
children who resemble her, and this is the finest masterpiece 
in the world.—De Maistre. OC. H. G. 


SCIENCE. 


— Clean sponges are often very necessary in experimental 
work, yet we all know that sponges, after they have been used 
for awhile in hard water, become clogged with organic and 
earthy impurities, and lose much of their elasticity and power 
of absorbing and parting with water. As the ordinary method 
of washing by common soda, etc., destroys the sponges, Prof. | 
C. Roberts advises the steeping of the sponge in strong salt 
and water to which a few grains of iodine have been added to 
throw off its impurities and regain its normal elasticity and 
absorbent properties. A bath-sponge which has been treated 
in this way has the pleasant sea-side smell, which has been 
attributed to the presence of ozone, but which is more proba- 
ably due to iodine. 

— The English Mechanic gives the following directions for 
gilding on glass; a home occupation which may be advanta- 
geously followed on many a long winter evening. Paint, with 
a very fine camel-hair pencil, nitro-muriate of gold over a de- 
sign drawn on the glass. Hold this painted glass over a bottle 


in which hydrogen is being generated. In a short time the 
design will shine with considerable brilliancy, and will not 
tarnish upon exposure to the air. 


VARIETIES. 


— Lianfairpwichgwngergobwichllandyssili is a Welsh 
sh near Menai Strait. It is pronounced as if written thus: 
hlanvirepooichg wingergoboolchthlandislogogo. Whoever 
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THE LOOKER- ON. 


— 


— The visit to this country of Oscar Wilde, the leader of the 
ssthetics, is not without educational interest. The doctrine 
of the esthetics is that the good may be reached through culti- 
vating the beautiful, and that the sense of the beautiful is 
acquired by dwelling in the midst of beautiful surroundings, 
This is no new doctrine. It was preached many years ago, 
when the educational revival took place in this country, and 
is now emphasized by the more enterprising educators every- 
where. It would be futile to look for good manners or good 
morals in schools with poor accommodations and squalid sur- 
roundings. If Oscar Wilde confirms our people in the belief 
that handsome school-buildings, neat yards, clean floors, white 
walls, good light, shade-trees, and first-class furniture are 
agents and necessary accompaniments of good discipline and 
instruction, his mission to this country will not have been in 
vain. From the standpoint of a Gradgrind there may be 
affectation and extravagance in the theories and practices of 
the wsthetics; but it ill becomes people of education and taste 
to turn to ridicule a movement whose aim is the cultivation of 
taste as the outgrowth of education, One can be at once 


bookish and boorish; but if he is esthetic he must at least 
pretend to possess a certain amount of refluement. The sordid 
and practical have had their day in this country, and the 
schools have been tinctured with utilitarianism, It is nota 
bad sign of the times that the doors of our plutocracy are 
thrown open in welcome to an apostle of poetry and taste. 


— The most important part of teaching is to teach children 
bow to learn. Much time is wasted and great vexation caused 
on account of the neglect of teachers, in connection with the 
assignment of a new lesson, to spend a few minutes suggesting 
a good way in which to learn it. The theory of obliging chi'- 


dren to help themselves is well enough; but in our high-pres- 
sure graded system there is danger of carrying it too far. The 
layman who asked, What is a teacher for, anyway, but to 
teach?“ was not, after all, entirely out of the way. 


— A craze which has almost spent itself in the West is that 
of requiring children in the very lowest grades to give formal 
definitions. Large purchases of primary dictionaries, which 
are vicious in their incompleteness, has been the result of this 
movement. Giving definitions in connection with First Reader 
and Second Reader lessons is an absurdity, and it is barely 
tolerable in connection with Third Reader lessons. It is not 
an easy matter to frame an accurate definition, and those 
found in a primary dictionary rarely correspond to the mean- 
ing of the words in the given context. Hence such definitions 
are as likely to mislead as to instruct. Many words, too, are 
better understood without definition than with an imperfect 
or far-fetched meaning attached to them. The teacher who 
defined a hen-roost as a hen’s nest had better let such words 
alone until she has penetrated more deeply into the mysteries 
of the poultry business. And the — 2 who asks a child 
the signification of cold potato should be dropped like a hot 
potato. 

— The essential element of a good recitation by a child of 
any age is that he stand firmly on both feet. Such position 
has its effect by means of reflex action on the pupil’s state and 
habits of mind. An actor must stand on both feet; the most 
noted outward characteristic of such orators as Gladstone and 
Webster is their two-footed, flat-footed, plantigrade posture in 
speaking. Standing firmly on both feet, without leaning on 
any support, is the evidence of honesty and independence of 
character and the means of their cultivation, This attitude, 
combined with the act of looking directly at the teacher, is a 


presage of success and integrity through life. It betokens, 
and, mechanically enforced, it cultivates stability of character. 
The barn-yard fowl and the pensive stork may, without loss of 
caste and character, stand on one leg; but not the featherless, 
human biped. 


— There is danger that the reaction from the severe meas- 
ures taken by the old masters to secure discipline lu the 
school-room may go too far. It is becoming a canon of peda- 
gogical doctrine that teachers should be always sweet and 
mild, that the sky of the school-room should be always sunny, 
and the atmosphere balmy and mild. It is possible to be too- 
too utterly utter in this line of policy. Beyond a certain point 


pronounces the name of the parish twice when in a passion|it is weakness in à teacher to be patient. As the harsher 


will never be guilty of using angry words. 


War Curious, but is it True? — An electrician at the Palais de 
Industrie, Paris, thus explains the friendly relations that 
often exists between cats and dogs. Generally the dog who 
makes friends with a cat is an old dog, who has lived a good 
deal, and who suffers more or less from rheumatism Well, 
every time he licks the cat, or passes his paw affectionately 
along her back, he is simply doctoring his rheumatism by the 
aid of electricity in the cat’s skin and hair. The dog does not 
regard the cat so much as à friend as an electro-dynamic 
machine. 

— Too Conscientious by Half.—Mamma: Really, dear 
John, I can’t make you out. Your own son, only twelve, 
just caught in the very act of smoking a cigarette; and yet 
you, who think smoking such an abomination, take it quietly !’’ 
it’s 1 you see. I was 
caught in the act w was ten !—and v 

2 y „ by Jove, it was a 

— During a conference of clergymen, not far from Boston, 
the following dialogue was overheard between two newsboys: 

I say, Jim, what 8 the meaning of so many ministers being 
here together?” “ Why,” answered’ Jim, scornfully, ** the 
a once @ year, to exchange sermons with — 


— “Professor,” said a student in pursuit of knowledge con- 
cerning the habits of animals, “ why does a cat when eating 
turn her head first one way and then another? “ For the 
reason,“ replied the professor, that she cannot turn it both 


ways at once.“ 


modes of correcting children are, one by one, being taken out 
of his hands by the refining spirit of civilization, not to men- 
tion the increasing prankishness of public opinion, the lengths 
to which the teacher can afford to let the unruliness of chil- 
dren carry them, grow less and less. The teacher’s duty and 
best policy now is to prevent the beginnings ot misconduct, 
To this end it is not out of place at times to vary the monotony 
of balm and sunshine with a little storm and thundering. 
There can be no great objects accomplished without earnest- 
ness and zeal; and as school-boy nature is found at present, it 
it is very strange if holy zeal and earnest effort in behalf of 
the good of the children in his charge do not occasionally de- 
velop into righteous anger on the part of the teacher over the 
misdeeds or shortcomings of his pupils. A teacher uniformly 
mild, gentle, and lovely, is likely to be either an incompetent 
or a humbug,—one who is satisfied with smoothness of surface 
but who cares little to stir children up from the depths. The 
best and kindest teachers are those who, when the proper 


occasion offers, are able to give a good blast of scolding. But 

the storm should not be the e meteorological feature 

of the school-room; it should bear the same proportion to the 

fair weather that it does in the climate of genial zones,—like 

the blizzards of Mantiobe, or the frigid and imperturbable 
e blizzards o or 

Spitzbergen. 


dignity of 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


t responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
— ise to return rejected MSS., or correspond wita the writers. Cor- 


kespondente should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY WITH MAP-DRAWING. 

A recent writer has warned the teacher against the desire of 
pupils to do Aue work instead of rapid work in map-drawing 
for purposes of recitation. Much good may come from the 
record of à different view. It is the uniform experience in 
one school, at least, that the best work leads to the most satis- 
factory results, Neither of these statements will convey the 
whole truth without an explanation. From the general drift 
of the talk of the writer referred to, one concludes that the 
work is to be done on the blackboard for the present recitation 
only; hence it is a necessity, from the mere question of time, 
that the work be done quickly and poorly. If a method be 
adopted that will admit of permanent record, the necessity of 
such advice and the value of the same go together. There is 
little reason to doubt that it will pay to do work as well in the 
teaching of geography and map-drawing as in any other primary 
study. 

There is one other statement made as though it were a del- 
icate subject, that a very few construction-lines are sufficient, 
yet these few are essential, This condition of public opinion 
has been developed from the many complex systems of geo- 
metric figures that have led teacher and pupil to look with 
suspicion upon any suggestion that would lead to more accu- 
rate results by means of construction-lines. Is it not surpris- 
ing that map-engravers have not been led to discard parallels 
and meridians in the construction of reference-maps? A re- 
form is needed in this line. The parallels and meridians may 
be restored to their proper place and use, and made the basis 
of a series of construction-lines that will be as simple as any, 
and better than all others. The work need not be done hur- 
riedly and poorly, but carefully and with the understanding. 

With this labor may be combined the teaching of geography 
that will not alone be pleasant but profitable. The map grows 
under the hand of the teacher, on the blackboard, and the 
pupil, on paper, as the lesson in typography and description, 
with explanation, talks, and stories, continues from day to day 
until the end of the subject. Then a more rapid review twice 
over, under the criticism of the teacher, and the fourth map 
can be drawn from memory correctly and neatly. The method 
of the teaching is more important than the system of diagrams, 
for any system will be of more service under this method than 
any other method with this or any other system. 

The child-mind was never made to memorize a list of disas- 
sociated names, one-half of which is good for nothing except 
to turn a corner in a diagram, any more than an adult mind 
would be benefited in memorizing a table of chronological 
events or a page of logarithms. The great fault in this latter 
method is, that while little attention is paid to fine drawing, 
less attention is paid to geography as such. It is a mistaken 
notion that a child knows geography who can draw rapidly 
and locate a long list of names, The exhibition of memory is 
remarkable, but the evidence of knowledge on the part of the 
pupil is not apparent, and need not exist. The suggestion of 
substituting parallels and meridians does not involve the no- 
tion that a child must reduce the study to a knowledge of the 
location of each and every place and passage to degrees and 
minutes of latitude and longitude, but a careful study of the 
subject will discover a few prominent facts that are of service 
in location and comparison. This need not be overdone. Let 
the labor and criticism be reasonable, and let the outlines be 


clothed with the product of a fuil, rich, and comprehensive 
teaching of the topics that are of local, practical, or historic 
interest, The result will be a well-informed and successful 
teacher, an interested and easily-governed class, and a satis- 
faction to all in the results of the work of the term. 

New Haven, Conn., 1882. Z. E. Banes. 


ARITHMETIC. 


[Michael Stimson, of Portsmouth, N. H., thus sums up the 
result of the proper study of arithmetic:] 

Pupils led through a proper course in arithmetical study 
cannot fail to make a great gain in mental strength, which is, 
after all, the main thing to be desired. They have been led to 
trace effects from causes not specially stated as such; they 
have been encouraged to collect facts from many different 
sources and combine them to form a starting-point for solving 
miscellaneous problems; they have been trained to habits of 
observation, comparison, and generalization; and further than 
this, they have been influenced by their work to be satisfied 
with nothing short of accuracy. They have had their prob- 
lems presented to them, not as disjointed mathematical 
puzzles, but as parts of a connected whole; they have been 
made to seek for general principles and to trace their presence 
in particular truths, and have been so disciplined that they 
will not only attempt the solution of mathematical questions, 
but that they will courageously grapple with any problem that 
life may have in store for them. They have gained a large 
share concerning trade, that most widely extended of all man’s 
devices for his own improvement, and they have been able to 
bring their work more nearly to completion than they could 
almost any other branch of study. 

I do not recommend more arithmetic for the grammar 
grades than is now taught in them, but I urge that it be more 
thoroughly, more analytically taught; that after the principles 
have been evolved, athorough analysis shall apply them to 


every question,—not that it shall occupy more time than is now 
gifen to it, but that the time now devoted to it shall not be 
given to memorizing a lot of statements whose very existence 


is to be forgotten as soon as the next examination-day shall 
— In other words I u that it,—as well as all other 

ranches of study,—should be used as a means of education 
first and of instruction afterwards. 


— — 
BUT = BE — OUT. 


One peculiarity of the word but has not been noted in the 
interesting articles of Tax JOURNAL on that subject. 

The word used to take a nominative after it, as well as an 
objective. Being used as a preposition, the idiomatic usage 
now is to use the objective. But may be considered either as 
a finite verb or an adverb; i. e., be + out, or an infinitive, and 
the same adverb; i. e., (to) be ＋ out. In the first case, a nom- 
inative, as the subject could in old times be used; and in the 
second place, an objective was and is now used, object of let 
or its equivalent understood. In old times you could say 
“Whence all, but (be out) he, had fled”; also Whence all 
but (let) him (be out) had fled.”” Sometimes a single word 
was this objective or subjective (nominative) case; sometimes 
a phrase, or clause or sentence. Shakespeare makes Capulet 
say in Romeo and Juliet,“ Act I., Scene 2: The earth hath 
swallow’d all my hopes but she,“ etc., etc. Out-take; save, 
and such expressions, being transitive, imperatives require the 
objective always. You may have all out-take this. 

No one knew her be out to love her;“ i. e., noone knew her 
should to love her be out (o' the question). Again, no one 
knew her let to love her be out when you make such state- 
ment. Again, no one knew her (this is true) (if the notion) 
to love her be out, or aside from consideration. 

Be out is the subjunctive mood of to be used imperatively, or 
it is the infinitive mood of verb to be governed by let or gif (if) 
understood. No matter what ellipses are supplied, these 
two etymologies are easily explained grammatically. ‘‘ Al! 
may go be out John, — (he or him).” “ All may go be 
out (the proposition or idea); John shall not.“ That is, all 


have permission, if the idea be laid down. ‘“ John shall not:“ 
In this case the idea is not put aside to be excluded, but to be 
entertained before the first be allowed to go forth as true. 

When you parse but as a conjunction, you ought always to 
supply, if not already there, sume expression grammatically 
equivalent to what precedes the connective, As you may say, 
No one knew her (if the idea) be out, one knew her (so 
as) to love her.“ That is, if the latter sentence is to be laid 
aside, then no one knew her. 


Leesburg, Va., 1882. Tuomas WILLIAMSON. 


— 
TEACHERS DO READ. 


Our school journals,—directly or indirectly,—complain of 
insufficient support. They complain (see paragraph taken from 
the Student in last week’s JOURNAL) “ that teachers, as a rule, 
read less concerning their professional work than any other 
class of people.“ Does this writer in the Student not know 
that education (in its true sense,—it is lamentable that this 
word should have a conventional use) is not a special, but a 
general work and growth ? that all the branches of knowledge 
are kin, and like good brothers help one another? No pro- 
fessional class needs so much general reading, or can make 
such a good use of it as the teacher. He who gives the greater 
part of his time for reading to the professed ‘‘ professional ”’ 
reading, as represented by our school journals, should be cen- 
sured, and his pupils are to be pitied. 

This same article implicates the teacher because this is an 
affirmed fact: That there must be something wrong when 
there are frequent ‘suspensions’ and ‘consolidations’ of 
educational journals all over the country. 
Artizans, mechanics, and farmers . ... . support 
their journals.“ I suppose one is to infer that their journals 
never suspend or “consolidate”! And the overpaid 
teachers owe it to themselves to rush with their plethoric 
purses and rescue these moribund educational“ journals, 
that have been launched upon the innumerable multitude of 
teachers for their special good, from sudden and natural death! 

In regard to school journals, as a class, I admit I am Dar- 
winian enough to place a little faith in the survival of the 
fittest. The number of artizans, mechanics, and farmers, each 
exceeds by many times the number of teachers in the country. 
In many of our largest cities,—as Philadelphia, for instance, — 
the number of mechanics in a single establishment alone ex- 
ceeds the whole number of teachers. If farmers support 10,000 
papers, it does not follow that the same number of educational 
journals should be maintained. ; 

Where one worthy exponent of any class, sect, or clan sus- 
pends, a dozen spring up and exist. It would not be a loss if 
there was more consolidation.“ Our school journals are 
not yet so perfectly leavened that the union of two or more of 
them would result, were they the best, in a publication that 
would be flat, stale, and unprofitable. 

Many teachers club together and take several journals, and 
in this way, it seems to me, individually give their just pro- 


rtion for their support, though they are apt to read none of 
them. The reading it a journal of education wil) not of itself 
make a poor teacher a good one, or a good one better. I 
should advise the young teacher to supplement some 
newspaper with one good school journal,—no more; collect a 
few standard and needed books, and perhaps take a magazine; 
though if I could not afford both, one of our great dailies and 
a magazine, I would drop the latter. In selecting a school- 
journal, its own double-leaded recommendations should be 
taken cum grano salis. The fashion set by patent-medicine 
venders of fulsome seif-laudation is, in an educational journal, 
a piece of reprehensible vulgarity. G. B. 

Camden, J., 1882. 


CURRENT NEWS IN SCHOOL. 


In a late number of Taz Jounnat “ L. P.“ says: A certain 
teacher of my acquaintance bas introduced into his school the 
reading of newspapers.“ 

This statement suggested to me that my method of dealing 
with newspapers in the public school might be a drop in the 
current of progress. Finding from years of experience that 
the average child cares very little for the perusal of the news 
of the day, but is passionately fond of the cheap, trashy litera- 
ture that is so alarming displayed in all quarters for sale, and 
knowing that hundreds are growing up totally ignorant of the 
great questions at issue,—questions which every voter, and the 
sister, wife, and mother of every voter, should be familiar 
with, I introduced the newspaper into the school-room. I re- 
quire each pupil to prepare five items of news from a daily 
paper, the items to be written, at the time of recitation; upon 
the board or slate. After the items are written upon the board 
the pupils change places and correct all mistakes in orthogra- 
phy, grammar, punctuation, capitalizing, etc.; also, they mark 
the importance and correctness of the items. They change 
places three times to correct, so that each pupil's work is cor- 
rected by three pupils. On their return to their own places, 
if the pupils do not understand all the corrections, they raise 
their hands, and the pupils who have corrected the work pass 
forward and give the reasons for their corrections. It will be 
readily seen that a great variety of work is thus brought into 
this lesson. 

In discussing the importance of an item, I teach them that 
the importance is to be estimated by the number of people 
affected by the fact. Thus, while my death would be a matter 
of very little importance to the world, the death of President 
Garfield was a matter of great importance, because many peo- 
ple were affected by it. This the children understand readily, 
and place very few unimportant items upon the board. On 
Friday afternoons we have a general review of the week’s 
work, and I ask questions and allow the pupils to question one 
another. My school-room, while the pupils are reading their 
papers, might be taken for a public reading-room, save that 
none of the pupils chew, and their feet are kept upon the floor. 
[ have followed this plan four months, and am better pleased 
with the results each day. It is a valuable extension of the 
work in history. G. P. Jomnson. 


Kansas City, Mo., 1882. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


DIAMOND CROSS, 


6 


ss & 


prep tration used for raising dough. 4. Dressed hide. 5 Like 
ashes. 6. A numeral. 7. In journal. 
Upper Right Diamond. — In journal. 2. To permit. 3. Dis- 


colored. 4. Loose thought. 5. Weary. 6. Has done. In 
education. 
Center Diamond.—1. In auburn. 2. Clear profit. 3. Cele- 


brated. 4. A train of attendants. 5. Rigid. 6. Proper. 7. 
In America. 

Lower Left Diamond.—1. In Cwsar. 2, Did meet. 3. Mo- 
tioned. 4 Annual profits. 5. Timber cut to enter a mortise, 


6. A dark color. 7. In Napoleon. 

Lower Right Diamond. — 1. In Bulwer. 2. Purpose. 3. 
Sharpened. 4, Machines. 5, Compact. 6. A river. 7. In 
Dickens. AntHony J. SCHINDLER. 

TRANSFORMATIONS, 

1. Change poet to bard with four moves, 

2. Change boy to lad with three moves. 

8. Change girl to lass with six moves. EpitTu Estes. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 53 LETTERS. 


m by Bryant. 
rench writer. 


May CoLVILLx. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 19. 


CHaRADE.—Cambridge (Eng) 
EnieMa.— I charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
e image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 

— Answers have been received during the week, as follows: 
Enigma of Jan. 10, by Geo. A. Sawyer, Trinity School, New 
York City. Charade of same date by Howard E. Sands, New 
York City. 


— Ep for N. ber and December is the nonpareti of this 


— 
* * 
— 
Upper Left Diamond. — 1. In journal. 2. Verily. 3. 4 
My 49, 26, 50, 5, 52, 29, 20, 10, was a great discoverer. 
My 10, 4, 7, 43, 6, 12, an English essayist. 
My 4, 8, 19, 11, 5, 3, 33, 51, 49, 9, 6, 7, 7353 
My 35, 48. 50. 14, 9, 51, 16. 36, a famous 
My 8, 2, 37, 38, 25, was a Greek poet. 
My 53, 41, 42, 46, 47, 51, 19, a Scottish poet. 
My 50, 17, 27, 28, 12, an English philosopher. 
My 82, 30, 1, 40, 22, 23, a French naturalist. 
| My 14, 11, 41, 21, 13, 51, 18, 49, 12, 10, 10, a poem by 
Tennyson. 
My 50, 34, 35, 24, 31, 38, 13, a writer on —.— 
My 40, 41, 44, 36, 50, 45, 39, an elegant French writer. 
My 15, 20, 37, 38, a Scottish historian. 
| My whole is a quotation from Scott. 
Tileston Normal School, 1862. 
— 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States. — The last act but one in the Guiteau 
drama has been enacted in the sentence by Judge Cox, that 
the assassin be hung on Friday, June 30.——The Jefferson 
school-house in Washington, D. C., accommodating 1,600 pu- 
pils, valued at $135,000, was burned Saturday.—— The heaviest 
snow-storm of the last fifteen years extended over the New 
England and Middle States, Saturday and Sunday.——Thirty- 
two, alive or dead, are entombed in the Mid Lothian Coal 
Mine, Coalfield, Ya., by the explosion of fire-damp on Friday 
last. Lieutenant Danenhower, of the Jeannette,“ has been 
called home by Secretary Hunt, and Lieutenants Harber and 
Scheutze detailed to assist in the search for the missing men. 
A log-book by Lieutenant DeLong, dated Oct. 1, 1881, has 
been found on the west bank of the Lena.——Rev. Henry W. 
Bellows, D.D., the eminent Unitarian divine of New York, 
and one of the most distinguished philanthropists of America, 
died at New York last week, and Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., con- 
ducted impressive eulogistic services in New York, Feb. 5.—— 
The Funding Bill, and the Postoffice Appropriation Bill 
have been under discussion in the U. S. Senate.—— Oscar 
Wilde, the English wsthete, was honored by an immense audi- 
ence at Music Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 31st, the night of 
the first great snow-storm of the month.——The Government 
debt was reduced $12,978,836 during the month of January. 
he excess of exports over imports in 1880 was $51,000,000; 
in 1881 it was $19,000,000. Where are our bread-stuffs? In 
the granary, and not in foreign markets. 

England. — Parliament convened on Monday, Feb. 6.—— 
The land commissioners are making remarkable reductions in 
rents, amounting to 45 per cent. in many cases. Henry George 
declares that the land question must come to the front in Eng- 
land.——Mr. Brand, the speaker of the House of Commons, 
has expressed himself in favor of the cléture. Sir Charles 
Dilke is hopeful of some result from the labors of the Treaty 
Commission.——The London Times, speaking of Mr. Tres- 
cott’s mission of mediation in the South American war, says 
that Englishmen must regard the attempt with sincere regrets 

Italy.—Count Pierre Louis Bembo, Italian author and pub- 
licist, is dead in his 57th year.——General Garibaldi’s nervous 
affection is a little better, but the intestinal catarrh has had a 
weakening effect.——The Chamber of Deputies has concluded 
the discussion of the long-ventilated measure for the introduc- 
tion of the system of scrutin de liste in the Italian elections. 
Premier Depretis made the adoption of the bill a cabinet ques- 
tion, and it was carried, and confidence voted by 285 to 125. 

France.—The failure of the Union Generale has had a very 
generally disastrous effect.——Since Thursday the amount of 
bullion in the Bank of France has increased by 40,000,000/ ; 
the Ministerial statement declares that the financial situation 
demands certain precautions. The increase of Bank of Eng- 
land rates has caused an activity in the shipment of American 
gold, all consequent upon the French crisis in finance. 

Russia.—The persecution of the Jews in Russia has called 

forth the strongest protests from England and America, and 
meetings have been held in leading cities expressing sympathy 
with the persecuted. In London the lord mayor’s fund for 
the relief of the Jews now amounts to £26,000. Lord Rose- 
berry has subscribed £1000.—Russia has signed a treaty 
with Persia by which she acquires the Akhal-Tekke oasis. 

Eyypt.—The new ministry is composed as follows: Mah- 

moud Baroudi, President and Minister of the Interior; Mus- 


SF] 


tapha Fehmy, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Ali Sadek, Minister 
of Finance; Arabi Bey, Minister of War; Mahmoud Tebtui, 
Minister of Public Works; Abdallah Feyri, Minister of Public 
Instruction; Hassan Cherei, Minister of Pious Foundations. 
Treland.—The sub-commissioners under the land act, sitting 
at Belfast, Friday, granted reductions of rent averaging re- 
spectively 15 and 40 per cent. on two estates managed by Mr. 


Biggar. 


Our Premium List, in another column, will attract 
many of our subscribers. 


Tue card of President Daniell will attract the atten- 
tion of classical and high-school teachers of New Eng- 
land. 


THERE are three Education bills now before the U. 8. 
Senate,—the Whisky Bill of Senator Logan, the Blaine 
Bill which appropriates $15,000,000 to the immediate 


4\ | needs of the South, under the direction of special gov- 
ernment officers, and the Morrill Bill which extends 


with proper safeguards, aid to the States for educational 
purposes. The last-named bill is the one that will be 
eventually adopted. At a late meeting of the com- 
mittee, Senator George proposed the bill to appropriate 
the revenue from whisky for school purposes, as a sub- 
stitute for Mr. Morrill’s bill, but the motion received 
only one vote. A motion to set apart one-half of said 
revenue for such purpose was also voted down by the 
same vote; and then Mr. George moved that one-quarter 
be set apart, but this, like the preceding motion, was 
defeated. 


Ir will be gratifying news to the teachers of Boston 
and vicinity that Dr. G. Stanley Hall, professor of Peda- 
gogics at Harvard University, will deliver a course of 
six lectures, as last year, on successive Saturdays from 
February 18, at 10 30 a.m. The subjects are: (I.) The 
Psychic Growth of Children. (2.) The Cultivation of 
Memory. (3) Attention. (4.) The Will. (5.) The 
Character. (6.) The Imagination. While the lectures 
will be a trifle more psychologic than last year, they 
will be none the less practical and valuable, and it is 
presumed that a great number of teachers of Boston 
and vicinity will attend. 


Strate School Comr. D. F. De Wolf, of Ohio, has filed 
his report with the Governor. He recommends strongly 
the improvement of the teaching force of the State, and 
asks that the schools be divided into five classes: cities 
of the first class, cities of the second class, villages, 
special districts, and sub-districts. He asks that an 
effort be made to find a way to insure such permanence 
of employment to teachers that competent persons will 
be attracted to the profession and kept in until they 
become proficient. The remedy for the great risk of 
farmers’ sons to the cities is to establish schools like 
those of France and other countries, which have for 
their object the development of the science of agricul- 
ture, making the business more profitable and at- 
tractive. 


Tue Vermont CoLtece or TEACHERS is an active 
organization, and, at its meeting last week, adopted a 
course of study for the English high schools of the 
State: First Year: First Term—Algebra, Physiology, 
Physical Geography; Second Term— Algebra, General 
History, Natural History; Third Term—Algebra, Gen- 
eral History, Natural History. Second Year: First 
Term—Philosophy, English History, Geometry ; Second 
Term—Philosophy, Rhetoric, Geometry; Third Term 
Geology, Rhetoric, English Literature. Third Year: 
First Term— Chemistry, Logic, English Literature; 
Second Term — Astronomy, Mental Science, English 
Authors; Third Term— Botany, Moral Science, Polit- 
ical Economy. Reading and spelling throughout the 
course, and rhetorical exercises once a week throughout 
the course. It is recommended that instruction in 
drawing be given two hours per week for at least one 
year; that at least once a term a portion of the day be 
given to a celebration of some author's birthday or his- 
torical event. The condition of admission to the En- 
glish high-school course is that the student must have 
completed a common-school course such as the college 
may adopt. The college passed a resolution to the 


effect that good morals and good manners be inculcated 


TION. 
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throughout the course of studies in the public schools, 
and not confined to any specific term. The regular 
annual meeting of the college will be held in Octo- 


ber, 1882. 


LONGFELLOW’S HOME. 


We have just received from Houghton & Mifflin a 
fine colored picture of Loncrettow’s Home ar Cam- 
BRIDGE, which has special interest now as the 75th 
birthday of its owner and occupant, Mr. Longfellow, is 
at hand, but was also the headquarters of General 
Washington when he took command of the American 
Army, in 1775. The size is 12x15 inches, and should 
adorn teachers’ libraries as well as the school-rooms of 
the country, for it is a beautiful home of America’s 
truest poet. We will send this fine picture, in heavy 
roller, to each subscriber who will send us a NEW svUB- 
SCRIBER to THE JOURNAL, or TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to Primary Teacuer or Goop Tuns. Send at once. 


WHAT TO READ. 


It is evident we are to have a freshet in the school- 
room from the new “boom” in English literature. We 
doubt if Brother Peaslee would have dared to turn on 
his “gems” had he been able to conceive the fearful 
rush of readings, declamations, and recitations that has 
overwhelmed the inventor of the new dispensation as with 
the roar and swash of mighty waters. Of course the 
peril of launching any valuable thing in the national 
school-room is the risk of trotting out a new hobby-horse 
to go on careering from Maine to Mexico; turning out 
of his way to break into every choice preserve and 
trample down fruits and flowers in one indistinguishable 
ruin. The problem in echool-life is always to rein in 
these fiery steeds, the specialists, keeping them safely 
in their own track and preventing them from destroying 
the great common field of operation where every child 
has the right to a good common education. As we go 
up and down the land, certain abuses of this new dis- 
pensation of English literature in the school-room are 
constantly thrusting themselves upon our attention, 
which ought to be noted before they become a chronic 
nuisance in our educational life. 

The first of these is the recitation nuisance, which 
has already become an epidemic through the length and 
breadth of the Republic. In our youth only the boys 
were expected to “declaim,” and they did “speak 
pieces with various degrees of success. But, happily, 
the regulation teacher of elocution just graduated from 
the metropolitan mill was not abroad, and the boys had, 
at least, half a chance with Mother Nature. But the 
girl-pupil is naturally more impressible and imitative 
than her brother, and, as in every considerable town 
one of these patent reciters is in full motion, the visitor 
through the great graded schools runs a perpetual 
gauntlet of these inflictions, generally from young 
misses who, under their teacher, have managed to pick 
up a style of recitation which concentrates the blunders, 
conceits, and perversities of the old-fashioned country 
school-house and the Bowery Theatre. Nothing is more 
atrocious, a greater outrage on good taste and common 
sense, or a more effectual paralysis of the appreciation 
of genuine literature, than this fearful insanity of arti- 
ficial recitation. The boys generally dodge it, not able 
to face the rough horse-play of ridicule from their own 
side of the school-room. If anything is pitiful, it is to 
see a young girl, of true modesty and refinement, 
screwed up to the point of attempting one of those diffi- 
cult feats of vocal gymnastics which are only endurable 
in a professional mimic, and are sure to be a pitiable 
failure in proportion to the refinement of the reader. 
Even when the extract read is not objectionable, the 
effect is generally to spoil good poetry and prose by 
artificial mouthing and a false conception of the author’s 
meaning. But too often the matter itself is utterly un- 
suitable for the school-room, gathered from the stock 
repertory with which we are all so familiar. 

There is no accomplishment that compares with nat- 
ural, unaffected, and truly eloquent reading. No spec- 
tacle is more charming than a pupil of any age,—with 
modest self-possession and real feeling,—reading before 
a class or upon examination-day. We implore all teach- 


ers to combine to trample out this fearful disease of 
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artificial recitation, that will as surely strangle all 
genuine taste for literature as a wild and gaudy tropical 
vine chokes the life out of the most stalwart tree that 
is inclosed in its fatal embrace. We wish Prof. Ray- 
mond’s admirable lecture on reading could be placed in 
every school-room, to be “read, pondered, and inwardly 
digested” by every American boy and girl of sufficient 
age to understand the rare common sense and true culti- 
vation implied in its every line. 

Another caution concerns the whole substance of 
matter selected and the time spent in miscellaneous 
reading by the pupils of our superior schools. Our 
experience in college and observation of school-life leads 
us to distrust the value of much or indiscriminate read- 
ing for young people while engaged in the routine of 
proper school work. It is impossible that effective 
study of even two or three important branches should 
be carried on by a young person whose mind is perpet- 
ually excited or overflowed by stimulating and deeply 
interesting reading. After all, the great work of the 
teacher is to bring down the mind of the pupil to the 
“hard pan” of a thorough, personal, persistent grap- 
pling with things and ideas, so that he shall be able to 
find truth by his own effort, and use his life-term in 
God’s great university in the most powerful and origi- 
nal way. The best reading for a student thus occupied 
is that which grows naturally out of his studies, gives a 
wider margin to his investigations, and introduces him 
to a few of the most vital authors. The vast majority 
of pupils will never be able to do much at formal study 
after they leave school, but must rely on a habit of 
profitable reading for their cultivation. They will read 
profitably very much according to a habit of mind estab- 
lished, not by indiscriminate reading of good books in 
youth, but by thorough study and discipline of mind 
and character during their school years. 

Mr. Peaslee has done an excellent thing in confining 
his school readings so largely to the best American 
authors. We are all beginning to discover the one 
peculiarity of genuine American literature,—that it rep- 
resents an order of society in which the people come to 
the front and all classes are looked upon as subordinate 
and tributary to a great onward movement of the common 
woman and average man. John Foster, a generation 
ago, spoke out concerning the influence of classic pagan- 
ism on the cultivated mind of Great Britain. The 
literature even of Great Britain, at its best, is surcharged 
with the spirit of British society, the unconscious glori- 
fication of rank, wealth, fashion and Old- World, upper- 
class arrangements in general. Even in writers like 
Dickens, the common man comes to the front as a funny, 
grotesque, pathetic, or noble exception to the common 
herd of low-down British humanity. Too much of our 
new American literature is so demoralized by the fatal 
proclivity of the man of genius to become an inveterate 
snob, that it is unfit to be used as an educational agency 
with American youth. The whole region of commu- 
nistic, revolutionary, materialistic, and Godless writing 
should be, if possible, an unknown world to our children ; 
at least, until prepared by thorough training of mind 
and character to approach it with safety. Certainly our 
teachers and managers of public libraries cannot be 
excused if they cut the levee that is the only barrier 
between our youth and this awful Mississippi torrent of 
flowing mud and filth that threatens a deluge of slush 
and slime in every American home. 


DRIFT. 


— The idea of industrial schools for the development of 
minor manufactures and art design is gradually making its 
way in the chief cities of the South. In Richmond, Va., we 
found several gentlemen of large business connections deeply 
interested in the project of establishing schools of this sort, 
and a strong effort is being made to enlist the cit government 

& generous establishment for this desirable — 

— Teachers, look out for the fires in stoves and furnaces 
these winter days lest, on the one hand, there be too much, 
and thereby endanger your school-buildings, and on the other, 
that there be too little, and thus imperil your own and the 
children’s lives. We hope it is not true of a teacher in one of 
our cities who, when her attention was called to the fact that 


2 thermometer only marked 54 d „and when the chil- 
ren began to complain of the cold, she coolly remarked, “ Of 


course you will all 
oti anda? be cold now that you know where the ther- 


one of the interesting relics of Old Dominion life in 
Richmond is the Gamble House, formerly the residence of the 


family of that name, and afterward occupied by several of the 
governors of the State. It is a solid old mansion, built up like 
a fortress, with broad halls, an imposing staircase, and elab- 
orate woodwork over its spacious fireplaces. It once had a 
noble outlook across the river, until it was partially obstructed 
by new buildings. In one of the chambers William Wirt 


wrote The British Spy. The house is now occupied by Mr. 
McGuire’s school for boys, and will be the ideal place for ob- 
ject-lessons in history. 


— Everybody remembers the terrible proclivity of the Young 
America of a generation ago to make its mark on the school- 
benches, and turn the school-house itself into a gigantic gal- 
lery crowded with original designs and marvelous manifesta- 
tions of school-boy high art. Such youthful developments are 
rarely witnessed now-a-days in the school-rooms of the better 
sort. But latterly we chanced upon a specimen which recalled 
most vividly the recollections of our youth. The school-house 
was a respectable building, and the school bore the name of an 
ancient burgh, — indeed, was one of the oldest endowed acad- 
emies in the Union. But the astounding artistic genius of the 
pupils met you at the first step over the threshold in figures in 
chalk, worthy of a high place in Mr. Aborn’s collection of ex- 
temporaneous designs. Every seat was carved in some unique 
pattern, and every bench covered with illustrations as quaint 
as an illuminated missal of the olden time. Just when and 
how this outbreak of youthful precocity came to an end in the 
country where other ways prevail, it is difficult to say. Prob- 


ably when the new education came in and solved this tough 
[r of youthful depravity with many another by giving 
oung America enough to do in school. 


— The Boston University, through its President Warren, 
makes an interesting report of its progress since its opening in 
1873. In 1877 the number in attendance in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts was 105. A severe financial pressure on the Univer- 
sity compelled the corporation to restrict the number of stu- 
dents in this department, and for the past five years there has 
been an average of 87 graduating bachelors of arts. On the 
13th of Jan., 1882, the College received the large bequest of 
Isaac Rich, and henceforth will be able to provide accommo- 
dations and welcome an increasing number of students. Dur- 
ing the eight years but one student has been excluded from the 
institution, and there has been no conspicuous example of 
intemperance, vice or vulgarity. No American college has 
won a higher reputation for faithful work, and none has a 
more serviceable body of professors. It has taken the old col- 
lege horror by the horns, and on the very sacred soil of Beacon 
street invited woman to complete fellowship in every depart- 


ment of university life. We congratulate Boston Univer- 
sity on its brilliant prospects, and have none but the most flat- 
tering expectations of its future. 


— They say that the Northern farmers who attempt to cul- 
tivate the worn-out lands of the eastern slope of the Atlantic 
south, destroy their chance for a crop by deep plowing. The 
thin layer of productive soil on the surface is buried out of 
sight under the stiff and stubborn clay, and nothing comes in 
response to the farmers’ toil. The true science is to utilize 
the surface, and work downward, by a constant fertilizing 
process, till a substantial foundation of superior cultivation 
can be established. The analogy holds good in the attempt to 
educate the race of freedmen that Providence has thrown into 
the National school-room within the past twenty years. Put 
in the great Northern educational plow up to the beam, and 
you bury the surface-power of quick observation quite out of 
sight, and find yourself in vain trying to raise a crop of wisdom 
and knowledge out of a stubborn chunk of stupidity, ora yield- 
ing slush of conceit, But begin by the true development and 
careful direction of the sense-power, which is so characteristic 
of the race, and be content with what can be done therewith, 


while you gradually feel your way inward toward the secret 
sources of power that lies hidden in this mysterious latest 
comer into the field of modern civilization, and great shall be 
your reward. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUMS. 


As announced in TRR JouRNAL of Dec. 22, 1881, two pre- 
miums of fifty dollars each will be given for the best essays 
on each of the two subjects named: 


Supsects.—‘A True Order of Studies in Primary In- 
struction, and the Proper Time for Each.” ‘“‘ Illiteracy ina 
Republic.” 

Premium.—Fifty dollars for the best essay on each topic. 

Lenora or Essay.—Not less than 12,000 words. 

Time OF PREPARATION.—Until June 16, 1882. 

Noriok.— Those who propose to compete for either premium 
should make known the fact to the Secretary of the Committee, 
T. W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 

MSS.—When completed the MSS. should be signed by a 
fictitious name and sent in a sealed envelope to the Secretary 
of the Committee, as above, accompanied by a letter giving the 
real as well as fictitious name of the writer. The essay should 
be written on one side of essay-paper, and the envelope should 
be marked, Essay for the Institute Premium.” 

AWARDs.—A committee to examine the essays and make 
the Awards will be announced in Toe JournNAL of June 15. 

OwnersuHiP.—The essays for which the premiums are given 
will be the property of the American Institute. 

ANNOUNCEMENT.—The premiums will be announced at the 
meeting of the American Institute at Saratoga, in July. 


For the Committee: T. W. BILL, Secy. 


Brilliant Premiums! 


— 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


— 


For One New Sussoriretion to Tus ANAL 
and $2.50, or new Subscriptions to our Publications to 
phe amount of $3.00, we will send 


HORATIO ALGER, JR.'S, NEW BOOK FOR BOYS, 


From Canal Boy to President ; 


OB, THE BOYHOOD AND MANHOOD OF 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


id „ Rest the 
r standard of a man, 


1 vol., 16me, 330 pages, illustrated, beund in fancy 
cloth, with elegant black and gue side and 
back. Betall price, $1.35. 


N. B.—The publishers believe none will dispute the fact that Mr. 
Alger is America’s Leading Writer for Boys; in fact, his reputation is 
world-wide, and when the subject of his present work is considered, it is 
confidently predicted that there will be a great demand for it. 


For Two New Svusscriprions to Tue Jour- 
NAL, or new Subscriptions to our Publications to the 
amount of $5.00, — 


A Treasury of English Words. 
ROGET'S THESAURUS 


207 — 


ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES. 


Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the ex- 
pression of ideas and assist in Literary Composition, 


By PETER MARK ROGET, M. O., F. f. S. 


New Edition, Enlarged and Improved, partly from 
the Author's Notes, and with a full Index 


By JOHN LEWIS ROCET. 


OVER 200 PAGES and NEARLY 30,000 ADDITIONS 
TO THE ORIGINAL WORK. 


‘Crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages. Price, $2.00. 


a eratum erto unsup n an u namely, 
aco lection of the Words it contains ont of the Idiomatic Combinations 


uliar to it, arranged, not in alphabetical order as they are in a Dio- 

onary, but according to the ideas which they express. 

Particular attention is called to the Index of this Edition. Unlike 
the old editions, this one contains a reference to every word in the book ; 
and also by means of a simple arrangement, cross-references 7 be 
made to analogous or antithetical words or phrases. By ese 


changes, made by the author's son, JOHN Lewis Root, this is 
rged by 30,000 words not included in the Index 


enla nearly of the earlier 
editions. 
Twenty Books Needed by Every 
Teacher. 


For Four New Susscriprions to TE Jovurnat, 
or new Subscriptions to our Publications to the amount 
of $10.00, we will send Twenty Standard Works, 
bound in fine Manilla. Send for list. 


For Five New Svussoriptions to Tux Jour- 
NAL, or new ipti to our Publications to the 
amount of $12.50, — 


A PRACTICAL 
CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS, 


Many Valuable Features. 
THE FULL CONCORDANCE 


COMPRISING ABOUT 
FIFTY THOUSAND LINES; 
Makes Each Quotation immediately Accessible. 
By J. K. HOYT and ANNA L. WARD. 


What Representative Men Say: 
EX-SPEAKER RANDALL, of the House of Representatives, writes! 
* Inclosed find check for 8 Quotations.’ I con- 
sides th the best book of quovations W I have seen.” 
ECRETARY HARVEY of Vice-President Davis, writes: 
A of Judge Davis, I tested its merits by reterence 
to original authorities. It is admirably and fills a long 
felt by professional and public men.” is 
ENDELL HOLMES writes from Boston, Mass. “It is 4 
2 — me and N laborious work ; has cost years to 
eit. . . . Ishall let it je near my open dictionaries. eee 
It is a massive and teeming volume.” 


HENRY W.LONGFELLOW writes: I shall often read and enjoy 
this ‘Cyclopedia of Quotations.’ I am glad to see that it 10 so 
thoronghly furnished with indexes of authors and subjects. It can 
hardly to be a very successful and favorite volume.’ 


Royal Sve, over 800 pages, heavy paper, in Cloth. Retail Price, $5.00. 


For further particulars and specimens, address 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mase. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MopERN ARCHITECTURAL Desiens AND New 
York: Wm. T. Comstock, successor to Bicknell & Comstock. 
This superb work contains eighty finely lithographed plates, 

showing new and original designs in the Queen Anne, East- 
lake, Elizabethan, and other modernized styles, giving per- 
spective views, floor and framing plans, elevations, sections, 
and a great variety of miscellaneous exterior and interior de- 
tails of dwellings of moderate cost. It also contains a number 
of designs of low-priced cottages in the various popular styles, 
adapted to the requirements of seaside and summer resorts, 
snd suburban and country places. There are also several de- 
signs for modern stove and office fronts, counters, shelvings, 
ete., comprising original drawings by a number of prominent 
architects of different localities, prepared expressed for this 
work ; all elevations, plans, and details to scale. The aim 
has been to make this work one of practical utility, and the 
materials have been selected from the best sources. The en- 
tire set of plates have been engraved on stone, and every line 
is clearly defined, and the scale accurately preserved. To 
builders and those seeking models for dwellings, colleges, ete., 
it will be found exceedingly useful. 


Hisroricat Epocus. With System of Mnemonics to facilitate 


the study of Chronology, History, and Biography. By E. A. 
Fitz Simon. New Sark : Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co. 


Price by mail, 50 cents. 

This little manual presents to students a system of mnemon- 
ics, and explains its use and the method of teaching it in 
schools. Itis a system by which an ordinary memory may 
easily be trained to store up an array of figares, and which will 
make the subject of chronology an interesting study. Two 
modes of expressing numbers by alphabetic characters are 
suggested, — the syllabic and the verbal. The former uses 
for each. figure a corresponding letter of the alphabet, thus 
representing a date by one or more syllables ; the letter con- 
verts dates into words by supplying required letters. Each 
figure is represented by a vowel or diphthong and a consonant. 
By this system it is claimed that mnemonic terms are easily 
memorized, and are not liable to be forgotten or confounded 
one with another. The historical epochs have been divided, 
with regard to time, into ancient, medieval, and modern. 
These epochs serve as landmarks to the student of history, and 
being drawn up in chronological order, they may be learned 
by centuries. We heartily commend this manual, and believe 
it presents the simplest system, and the most practical for 
school use yet devised. It must be examined to be fully ap- 
preciated. 


Tue Organic Mxrnob or Stupyine LANGUAGES. By G. 
Eugéue Fasnacht, editor of Macmillan’s Series of Foreign 
Classics,— French. Containing a complete Accidence and 
Elementary Syntax combined. New York and London : 
Macmillan & Co. For sale by W. Small, Boston. $1.10. 


The author says the “Organic Method” is based on the 
axiom that the theoretical study of a science can only be car- 
ried on satisfactorily if the student possesses a sufficient amount 
of knowledge gained by experience ; and conversely, that 
knowledge gained by experience, in order to be complete and 
thorough, must be supplemented by a systematic analysis of 
the laws which underlie that science. Taking this principle 
as a starting-point, he initiates the beginner into the study of 
the French language by a method in which practice and theory 
are intimately blended, and which continually react upon and 
supplement each other. He begins with whole sentences, in- 
stead of isolated words, using the verb for the warp of the 
texture, and interweaves the woof in the shape of nouns, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, and other parts of speech, until finally the 
complete fabric emerges from the loom. Teachers of the mod- 
ern languages will find that the “‘ Organic Method” bridges 
over the gap between the two diametrically opposed methods 
now generally used, — the purely analytical, and the so-called 
natural method. 


Tue Rive Tanoven Paestine. By the Rev. John W. 
Dulles, D D. IIlustrated by 184 maps and engravings. Phil- 
adeiphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.50. 


For teachers and pupils of American Sabbath-schools, this 
book of travel and observation in the Holy Land has a value 
and interest that cannot be over-estimated. By familiar and 
accurate descriptions of Palestine as seen by an observing trav- 
eler of to-day, the Scriptures are shown to correspond with the 
actual facts The narratives, prophecy, and imagery of the 
Bible are found to be a reality, and the abundant illustration 
of the text by engravings, largely from photographs, add mate- 
rially to its value not only to the general reader, but to the 
well-versed student of the Holy Land. The author does not 
claim to have presented absolutely original observations or 
new facts to any great extent, but does give his own fresh im- 
pressions of the land of the prophets, of the apostles, and of 
the Redeemer of mankind, with the inspiration of one deeply 
moved by the first view of scenes sacred to every Christian 
heart. For Sunday-school and home libraries it is happily 
adapted to do great good, and quicken in the minds of the 
young and old a deeper interest in the land of the Bible. The 
book is beautifully printed and well bound. 


ELEMENTARY Lessons 1n ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
By Silvanus P. 1 B. A., D. Sc., F. R. A S., professor 
1 — — ~ Bristol, Eng. 

ndon an ew York: Macm & 
lard Small, Boston. Price, 71.25. e 


These lessons In electricity and magnetism afford to begin- 
ners a clear and accurate knowledge of the experiments upon 


of the exact laws which have been thereby discovered. For a 
frontispiece of the work, a map of England and Wales, show- 
ing lines of equal magnetic delineation for the year 1888. The 
topics treated in detail are frictional electricity, magnetism, 
current electricity, electro statics, electro-magnetics, measure- 
ment of currents, etc., thermo-electricity, electro-optics, in- 
duction currents (magneto-electricity), electro-chemistry, tele- 
graphs, and telephones; with an appendix giving the proposed re 
vision of electrical units, and a series of exercises and problems, 
for students who desire to test their power of applying thought 
to what they have studied, by answering questions and work- 
ing the problems. It is a well-arraoged text-book and appro- 
priately illustrated. 


SKAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF MEASURE FOR Measure. Ed 
ited with Notes by William J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly head- 
master of the high school, Cambridge, Mass. With engrav- 
ings. New York: Harper & Bros. Price, in cloth, 60 cents; 
in paper, 40 cents. 

An examination of this series of Mr. Rolfe’s English Classics 
will convince any of our readers of the accurary and scholar- 
ship with which they are edited. They are especially adapted 
to educational purposes. The notes are helps to get at the 
attributes, characterization, and poetic power of Shakespeare. 
The introduction to Measure for Measure gives the history of 
the play, the sources of the plot, and critical comments on the 
play. The illustrations are very appropriate, and the binding 
and typography excellent. 


Tue INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. By Prof. J. H. Gilmore, 
A. M., author of The English Language and Its Early Liter 
ature, The Chautauqua Text-Book of English Literature, and 
Gilmore’s Primary Speaker. Boston: Henry A. Young & 
Co. Price, 75 cents. 


This Intermediate Speaker is admirably adapted to pupils 
from ten to fifteen years of age. It contains a collection of 
speakable pieces, adapted to the taste and capacity of such 
pupils. An examination of the contents reveals the fact that 
the editor has furnished fresh selections largely, keeping anly 
the best of the time-worn pieces. In the index he has classi 
fied a list of old selections under subjects, as Heroic,’’ Pa- 
thetie, Humorous,“ ete. Teachers will be glad to know 
that Professor Gilmore contemplates a third volume, to be 
called the Academic Speaker, which will complete the series 
in these books. The publisher bas given these books to the 
educational public in excellent style. 


On Teacutne: Its Ends and Means. By Henry Calderwood, 
LL. D., F. RS E., professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and chairman of the Ediuburgh School 
Board. Third edition. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. Price, 70 cents. For sale by Willard Small, Boston. 
This was originally designed mainly for professional teach- 
ers, but in the present edition it is enlarged and includes the 
more important aspects of home training, specially as these 
are related to school work. For young teachers this work is 
of the highest value. The topics discussed are self-govern- 
ment, school discipline, instruction, formation of character, 
and a chapter of suggestive counsel to teachers, and home 
training. All of these pertinent themes are treated with a 
broad and comprehensive appreciation of the aims and ends of 
instruction and training. It is a book every teacher would 
find helpful in their responsible work. 


Tue Lire or FREDERICK THE GREAT. By T. B. Macaulay. 
New York: The Useful Knowledge Pub. Co. Price, 25 cts. 


This little book contains the story of one of the greatest 
military heroes and statesman of the world. It was written 
by an author known the world over for literary power. The 
book is neatly bound and well printed on good paper. 


Tae Worvp’s CrcLopapta or History. Volume I. (to 
be published inafew days). New York: The Useful Knowl- 
edge Pub. Co. 

Instead of being made up of brief sketches, it will contain, 
unabridged, the great standard works of such authors as Green, 
Macaulay, Grote, Carlyle, Gibbon, Guizot, Mommsen, and 
others. A very comprehensive, alphabetical, topical index, 
covering all the works embodied in the cyclopedla, will make 
ready consultation upon any subject convenient, and will 
group together such wealth of knowledge and interest as will 
surprise the ordinary reader and delight the profound student. 
Each volume will contain about 1000 large, double-column, 
octavo pages, and will be sold for the low price of $1.20 for the 
cloth binding, and $1.40 for the same bound in half Russia, 
sprinkled edges. Vol. I. will contain unabridged, Green’s 
Larger History of the English People; Carlyle’s History of the 
French Revolution ; Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ 
War; and Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,—all 
for $1.25, 


ELEMENTS OF T. By C. W. Larison, M. D., princi- 
al of the Academy of Science and Art, at Ringoes, N. J., 
ormerly professor of Natural Science in the University at 

Lewisburg, Pa. Ringoes, N. J.: Published by the author. 


This little manual was compiled by the author as a text- 
book in the Academy of Science and Art at Ringoes, N. J., 
and consists of the most essential facts and principles of or- 
thoépy. It is compiled mainly from the able articles on the 
subject found in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, and by 
permission of the publishers the diacritical markings used by 
Dr. Webster are mainly introduced, The author has invented 
diagrams, suggested by the action of à tuning-fork in striking 
la, which show the outlines of the vocal organs in repre- 
senting the proper sounds. By the intelligent study of his 


which the aciences of electricity and magnetism are based, and 


diagrams many things that seem obscure are made plain in the 


science and art of orthoépy. It is a manual that will be of 
great practical service to teachers. 


PRAYERS BY THEopoRE Parker. A New Edition. With a 
Preface by Louisa M. Alcott, and a Memoir by F. B. San- 
born. Boston: Robert Bros. Price, $1.00. 

It is now more than twenty years since Theodore Parker died 
in Italy, where he was buried; and yet his memory is cherished 
by his many admiring friends. Miss Alcott, in her admirable 
preface to this edition of his prayers, recalls to mind in words 
of tenderness and reverence the eloquence and beauty of his 
utterances in prayer. How the magnetism of his courageous 
and trusting soul was made manifest to all classes in his 
appeals to the common Father of all for comfort, help, and 
inspiration. Mr. Sanborn’s sketch of his life, although brief, 
is full of appreciation and abiding respect for Mr. Parker, who, 
in his life, illustrated the power and sweetness of love to God 
and love to his neighbor. He worked and prayed for all men 
as though they were his brothers,—black and white, rich and 
poor, old and young, good and bad,—all were sharers in his 
generous acts and comforting words. The volume contains 
forty prayers, offered at intervals from March, 1850, to Jan 
uary, 1859. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The latest issues of Harper’s “ Franklin Square Library ”’ 
are: A Heart’s Problem, a novel, by Charles Gibbon; God and 
the Man, a romance, by Robert Buchanan; and The Marriages 
of the Bonapartes, by Hon. D. A. Bingham, which is full of 
most entertaining reminiscences and gossip. 

— Q. P. Index Publisher, Bangor, Me., has issued The Q. 
P. Index Annual for 1882, which contains an index to The 
International Review, Popular Science Monthly, The Century, 
Lippincott, The Nation, The Atlantic, The Living Age, Har- 
pers, and The Eclectic, for 1880-81. For the library reader and 
student, these indexes are invaluable. It enables one to use 
magazines and reviews, in seeking for information, without 
serious loss of time. For libraries, teachers, and writers, these 
indexes supply a want long felt. They facilitate the answer- 
ing of questions, and should have a place in every well-ordered 
library. 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have published a 
Test Chart,“ or card designed to test the sight of pupils 
Price, unmounted on thick paper, 15 cents; mounted on 
manilla board, 40 cents. The author claims that near-sight 
— is always acquired, and that it begins during the 
earlier years of school-life, and that if treated in season a cure 
may be effected. Other medical authorities deny this state- 
ment. Instructions go with the card for its use. 

— R. Worthington announces for immediate publication 
Familiar Science Studies, by Richard A. Proctor. Mr. Proctor 
says in his preface, My object in writing these essays is to 
give clear and simple, but also correct accounts of scientific 
matters likely to prove interesting to the general public.“ 
Some of the topics are, Notes on Infinity,” ‘Science and Re- 
ligion,” The Origin of the Week,“ The Pyramids of 
Ghizeh Sim,” „Spots and Financial Panics,” The Fifteen 
Puzzle Etna, Our Astronomers Royal,“ etc., etc. The vol- 
ume will be published 12mo size, red cloth, gilt top. 

— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, have 
just published two new volumes of the Cassell's Popular 
Library Series of new and original works on interesting 
topics, in a handy and Readable form. The Huguenots is a 
sketch of their history from the beginning of the reformation 
to the death of Louis XIV., by Gustave Masson, B A., assist- 
ant-master and librarian of Harrow School. Our Colonial Em- 
pire, by R. Acton. Price, each, 25 cents. The seventeen vol- 
umes of this series have all been by able writers upon topics 
of speciai interest to students and readers of history and liter- 
ature. They are well printed, and bound both in paper and 
cloth. The volumes in cloth cost only 50 cents. 

— F. Leypoldt, New York, have just sent out two little liter- 
ature guides, one called A Reading Diary of Modern Fiction, 
containing a representative list of the novels of the nineteenth 
century, preceded by suggestive remarks on novels and novel- 
reading ; and the other entitled The Books of All Time, which 
is the first section of a series of catalogues which, when com- 
plete, will form a guide to the whole field of general literature. 
These convenient hand-books will not only aid in the making 
of selections and purchases of books, but will kindle a love for 
good literature. The second section will include the must 
trustworthy works for the study of literature, art, philosophy, 


history, biography, etc., with authoritative notes briefly stating 
the merit or characteristics of the more prominent works. The 
third section will be devoted to Books for the Young, and will 
also be accompanied by annotations, in addition to a system of 
notation indicating the suitableness of books for giris or for 
boys, or for a certain age. 


— 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have ready the second edi- 
tion of Dr. Winchell’s Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer, and 
a second edition of Dr. Lorimer’s notable book on Isms,—Old 
and New, is in press.. Professor Anderson is hard at work 
completing his translation of Frederic Winkel Horn’s History 
of the Literature of the Scandinavian North, from the most 
Ancient Times to the Present. This will be an 8vo volume of 
over 500 pages, and is the only book in literature covering this 
field. It will be an exhaustive work, and one of great import- 


ance to scholars. It will be published oe 8. C. Gr 

& Co, Chicago, early in the fall. The Philosophical Series, 
under the supervision of Prof. Geo. S. Morris, is attracting 
attention not only in this country, but also in Europe, Lon- 
don publishers having applied to Messrs. Griggs & Co. for 
duplicate plates. Only one volume of this important series 
can be issued this ae others will follow very soon 
after. Each volume will be devoted to the critical —— 


of some one belonging to the history of 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Feb. 9, 


— 


ALABAMA. 


As THE JouRNAL is national,” I naturally suppose that 
educational matters in Alabama are of as much interest to its 
readers as those of Massachusetts. It is pleasant to believe 
this, and to know that upon the platform of education all sec- 
tions of the country can meet without discord; as Prof. E. E. 
White said last summer, in Atlanta, Thie platform is as 
broad as the human race, and as dear as liberty itself.” 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE, — AN ERROR IN THE CENSUS, 


I am sorry to say that the truth of the saying, humanum 
est errare,” has just been exemplified in a report from the 
Bureau of Education in regard to the amount raised by taxa- 
tion for the support of the public schools in each State and 
Territory during the year 1880. By some mistake,—a mistake 
which I am sure that genial gentleman, Gen. John Eaton, will 
regret as deeply as does any Alabamian,—Alabama is recorded 
as having furnished a total of only $250,000 for educational 
purposes, — $130,000 from State tax, and $120,000 from local 
poll tax. This is an error, as will appear from the following 
statement: Tbe State set apart $268,610.50, which, with the 
sum of the poll tax, $120,000, collected and kept in the coun- 
ties, makes $388,616.50, Besides this, the State donated for 
normal schools $19,500; making a grant total of $408,116.50 
going direct to State and normal schools. This does not in- 
clude the amounts appropriated for the State University, the 
Agricultural College, or the institute for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind.“ It will be readily seen that in crediting Alabama with 
a total of $250,000 instead of $408,116.50, a mistake of $158,- 
116.50 was made, Those who keep posted on the financial 
affairs of Alabama know that one-third of the entire receipts 
into the State Treasury is paid direct for public schools and 
educational purposes, All can see from this that in our State 
the public mind is already convinced of the indispensableness 
of free education. I call attention to the error in the re- 
port compiled by the Bureau of Education, and presented to 
the Senate by Senator Blair of New Hampshire, because I 
wish the position of Alabama to appear in its true light. How 
the mistake occurred I cannot explain; but I repeat that there 
is no doubt that-General Eaton will share the regret felt by 
Alabamians at the error. 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION,’ 


I am sorry indeed to see that some newspapers are making 
this mistake the basis of an attack upon the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and are hurling vituperative epithets at it. This is so 
puerile a mode, either of attack or defence, that we cannot re- 
press a feeling of pity that is akin to contempt toward any one 
who condescends to indulge in it. The Bureau of Education 
is doing a grand work, a work which will be more and more 
appreciated as the years go by and its beneficent results are 
seen and felt. Those only who receive and study carefully 
and thoughtfully the Circulars of Information issued by the 
Bureau are in a position to measure its influence for good. 
Many of these speak the things whereof they know, when 
they declare it to be a mighty agency for the spread of the very 
knowledge needed by all who are interested in education in 
the United States, I could tell of many laborers in educa- 
tional fields whose views have been broadened, and whose men- 
tal activity has been increased by knowledge gleaned from 
these circulars, and who have been strengthened by it to go 
forth with braver spirits to the noble work of making truth, 
justice, and honor impregnable in the hearts of those upon 
whose shoulders the responsibility of the government will fall 
ere many years wing their swift flight into the returnless past. 

The Circular of Information, No. IV., 1880, lately received, 
gives à most interesting and detailed account of education in 
France. It is certainly wise, greatly wise,” to study these 
“foreign exhibits, v that we may be enabled to find out the 
truth about our condition by comparing it with that of others, 
and noticing our points of deficiency or superiority. Teachers 
who examined this Circular doubtless read with great interest 
a letter from the French Minister of Public Instruction, in 
which he explains a measure, whose object it is to improve 
the qualifications of young teachers in the French Republic. 
This is by organizing 

EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


in the interest of the best normal students. These are to be 
80 arranged as to encourage a spirit of careful and methodic 


observation, But I will let Monsieur Jules Ferry speak for 
himself: 


These excursions should be under the charge of a learned 
and experienced teacher. The young students will become 
accustomed to see for themselves,—to see much, and, above all, 
to see well historical monuments, relics of arehology, pictur- 
esque views, topographical peculiarities, natural phenomena, 
the products of industry and agriculture, local traditions, cus- 
— and languages, all of which should be to them material 
or study and reflection. Under these conditions the tour 
Pr bear all its fruits without being necessarily very expen- 

ve or very long. . . The students of northern depart- 
ments should be sent to the south of the country, and those 
8 latestor to the 2 thus presenting the 

em in new points of view w a 


Is there not much food for thought in this letter? Would 
not some modification of this plan prove a great success in this 
country? Is there any greater need that the northern depart- 
ae — France should know the southern, than that the vari- 

sections of this coun should understand each 
other? Are there — — 
fritter 


not many teachers who allow themselves to 
away their money on tobacco, if men, or on some form 
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of feminine extravagance, if women, who might, if the hope 
of an educational tour in vacation was held steadily before 
them, be able to save enough to gain strength, physically and 
mentally, by a scientific expedition in company with other 
fellow-workers. If the State teachers’ associations of the vari- 
ous States would arrange programs for such tours, and obtain 
reduced rates for the travelers, many teachers would be en- 
abled to avail themselves of the benefits of travel who, under 
other circumstances, would never leave the narrow limits of 
their own county. Monsieur Jules Ferry’s plan offers these 
excursions as rewards to pupils in the normal schools who 
have obtained complete certificates. Possibly, in the far-off 
future, we may see such rewards held out for the encourage- 
ment of worthy pupils in the normal schools of America, but 
the day for this is in the dim distance if we read aright the 
signs of the times. ö 
Montgomery, Ala., 1882. 


“PERRY CO. TO THE FRONT.” 


I beg leave to call attention to a statement communicated 
through Tux JougNAL of Dec. 22, on A Teachers’ Institute 
in Alabama.“ 

It is not surprising that the teachers’ institute held at 
the court-house on Dec. 3, was the first ever held in Perry 
county.“ To one, at least, it is ‘‘ surprising,” since I have 
worked two consecutive years in a Perry County Teachers’ 
Institute,“ held at Lincoln Normal University, situated less 
than one mile from the court-house.“ 

In the spring of 1879 an institute was organized (probably 
the first in the State), at Lincoln Normal University (State 
institution), and carried on by the faculty of that institution, 
—Prest. W. B. Paterson, Profs. Bemus and Hill, Miss M. M. 
Derby, and Mr. J. W. Curtis. Later changes of the faculty 
brought Misses Silsby, Tedford, Alling, and myself, into the 
institute work. This first institute so interested the teachers 
that it passed into a county teachers’ organization, and the 
following years Col. J. B. Shivers, County Supt., required all 
the colored teachers of the county to attend the Perry County 
Teachers Institute. The institute of 1880 was a decided suc- 
cess. That of 1881 created so much enthusiasm in institute 
work, that it could not be contined to the colored teachers,“ 
or the teachers of Perry county. The suggestion that a State 
institute be organized was made by Professor Paterson, pres- 
ident of Lincoln Normal University, and editor of The Normal 
Reporter (in which, is published in full, the proceeding of these 
institutes). This suggestion was accepted with a great deal of 
zeal by teachers present from different parts of the State, and 
at last account had been responded to by many of the county 
superintendents, and a State organization is well under way 
if not effected. 

The institute enthusiasm in Alabama is a good omen for the 
public schools of that State; and we are glad to know that 
„the teachers of Perry county are coming to the front.“ 

Mankato, Minn., Jan. 1882. J. C. ALLING, 
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THE SOUTH AND ITS NEEDS. 
FROM A TEXAN. 


Sometimes, if I were to regard the prate of many immigrants 
from the North and East, I should think that teachers there 
have an Elysian time. But such letters as that of Mrs. Annie 
A. Preston, on A Voice Crying in the Country,“ reveals to 
me that those people are much like our own, except that they 
are more sharply marked in their peculiarities than the South- 
erner. Yet in this far-away land I have seen the sister of 
chat shy, handsome little brunette, who blushed like a rose 
at the words of praise“ I have also seen that other one who 
„thinks that anything worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
and always keeps just as good a school as she can.” And 
these are as truly missionaries as any that ever went to India 
or China. 

Mr. Editor, I want to cordially thank the men and women 
who gave us the Hampton School. We need such all over the 
South, for if this people (the negro) remain among us. they 
must not be the prolific source of crime, disease, and deeds of 
darkness. They are naturally a law-abiding people,—naturally 
a peaceable people, much more so than the white man. But 
left in ignorance and improvidence, they will forever be the 
source of loathsome disease, petty crime, and horrid deeds of 
darkness. All true Southern people second every proper effort 
to improve the moral and intellectual condition of the negro. 
It is not the former slave-holder that hates or envies the 
colored man. It is the man who never knew him, or the im- 
pecunious man who never owned anything. 

Again, I want to thank you from the very recesses of my 
heart for those fraternal and manly expressions in TAE 
JouRNAL, (Vol. XV., No. 2,) on the subject of National Aid to 
Edacation. The Southern people have been much misunder- 
stood and worse misrepresented at the North. But the timeis 
now, when the feelings of humanity and Christianity, backed 
by patriotism and judgment, demand that the masses be edu- 
cated mentally, morally, and physically, that human force may 
no longer be wasted. The writer himself was born and bred 
in that Southland where 

but he has it in his heart to help every soul of the rising gen- 
eration into the land of light and usefulness. 


wishes for the success of Tus JOURNAL, 
— J. B. STEPHENS, 


Covington, Hill Co., Texas, 1882. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
DR. CUBBY AT COLUMBIA. 


Our legislature is now in session, and it was honored on the 
evening of the 27th ult., by an educational address by Rev. Dr. 
Curry, Gen. Agent of the Peabody Fund. Dr. Curry’s reputa- 
tion às an eloquent speaker preceded his coming, and at eight 
o’clock both houses of the General Assembly adjournea to 
hear him. The lecture was delivered in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, before a large and brilliant audi- 
ence. It lasted over two hours, and was a masterly effort, 
delivered with magnificent force and effect. 

The speaker opened with a very pleasant allusion to his 
early recollections of South Carolina, as a student of the old 
Wilmington Academy, the Alma Mater of Calhoun, McDuffie, 
and a host of other distinguished citizens of the State, and 
brought out the additional fact that his maternal great-grand- 
father, Gen. Winn, had given a large tract of land which was 
used as the foundation of Mount Zion College in Winnsboro’. 
The past glory of South Carolina, he went on to say, was iden- 
tified with her prominent men, such as Pinckney, Rutledge, 
McDuffie, Calhoun, Hayne, Preston, Legare, Lowndes, Cheves, 
Harper. That pertained to the past, but this was the new 
South. He pictured with great clearness and force the past of 
the South, and predicted for it a grand future if it would 
educate its people. 

THE NEW SOUTH. 

As modern Rome was built from the old Rome, so the new 
State is to be built up from the débris and ruins of the old. 
The dead past should not, however, be an incumbrance upon 
our efforts and energies. Slavery was an incubus, and the 
rigid conservatism created by the institution kept us in the 
background. Invention, science, and the arts has put a new 
face upon the earth. The division of labor has multiplied the 
employments and needs of the masses, — has stimulated trade 
and diffused intelligence. Improvements in navigation and 
inland transportation had produced activity in commerce and 
trade. The whirl and rush of this progress encompassed the 
South on every side, and she alone of all the world stood un- 
moved by it, The South in 1860 was but little ahead of what 
the South was in 1810. As Arnold of Rugby said, It boots 
not to look backward ! Forward! forward! Forward should 
be our motto!“ A new generation has arisen, with new duties 
and new responsibilities, and we should keep step to the music 
of the march of progress. 

SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

He urged the value of the State free system over the indi- 
vidual private system. He said that school systems should be 
put above the haphazards of popular elections and the uncer- 
tain whims and caprices of acommunity. The State system 
must have competent State and local superintendents. Quali- 
fied and competent superintendence is the essence of the sys- 
tem. The concurrent testimony, the combined experience of 
all States is that this local supervision is indispensable. These 
local commissioners or superintendents should be firm, intelli- 
gent, honest men, acquainted with the system and friends of 
it. It is too often the case that officers are ready to employ 
tho cheapest teacher, paying less regard to qualification than 
to price. Local taxation in addition to State appropriations 
secures local interest, enhances the value of property, and 
invites immigration. State control secures gradation of 
schools. 

THE TEACHERS. 

In all the essential elements which go to make up a good 
school,—order, adaptiveness, economy, efficiency,—the graded 
schools are far superior to the ungraded. An obvious advan- 
tage is the increased productiveness of the teacher’s labors 
without any increase of expense. The time given to pupils is 
greatly increased if the pupils are properly classified. A class 
of twenty pupils can be as well instructed as a single pupil in 
the same time. The difficulty of governing increases with the 
multiplication of classes. 

One of his most practical points related to the teacher and 
his preparation. The fundamental principle in the adminis- 
tration of a system of public instruction, lying back and be- 
neath all other inquiries, he said, is the teaching. The one 
vital condition of a good school is a good teacher. That want- 
ing, system, machinery, money are fruitless. School-houses, 
apparatus, classification, supervision are important, but wholly 
inadequate until vitalized by the living teacher, and the State 
does little or nothing for popular education if it does not see 
that those who give themselves to teaching are well prepared 
for the work. He who undertakes the awakening, enlighten- 
ment, and guiding of the soul needs special preparation. The 
testimony of public opinion is that every pursuit of life de- 
manding skill and knowledge requires also special preparation, 
The preacher, the lawyer, the doctor, the dentist, the engineer, 
the artisan, the cook, and even the nurse require special train- 
ing schools. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 1 

The lecturer then elaborated the history and the indispensa- 


bleness of normal schools as illustrated by their adoption and 


support in Europe as well as in the States of the Union, which 
pay the most attention to the subject of education. Speaking 
of the great value of normal institutes for the proper traluing 
of teachers, Dr. Curry said with great earnestness: “If the 
General Assembly of South Carolina will, before its adjourn- 
ment, establish a normal institute for the education of white 
and colored teachers, I will guarantee to contribute $3,000 for 
every $10,000 appropriated by the State.“ This proposition 


was received with loud applause, and the lecture throughout 
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was heard with close and earnest attention. In closing, the 
lecturer magnified the office of teaching, and illustrated the 
force of his words by the citation of such names as Maxcy, 
Cooper, Preston, Thornwell, McCoy, Barnwell, Longstreet, 
Lieber, Henry, Woodrow, Miles. What a pity, it was said, 
that Arnold, of Rugby, fit to be a statesman, should be em- 
ployed in teaching school-boys! and yet, said Dr. Curry, Ar- 
nold impressed himself more upon the English mind and did 
more to mould English thought and policy than half the states- 
men of the century. Tie New Sours. 


PERSONAL. 


= Louisa Alcott writes the preface to the new edition of 
Theo. Parker’s Prayers. 

— Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Harvard, is now delivering 8 
course of lectures before the students of Johns Hopkins Univ. 
at Baltimore. Previous to his return to Boston to commence 
his winter course to our he will visit the schools of 
New York and Philadelphia. 

— Yung Wing, the well-known Chinese Commissioner and 
Associate Minister, proposes to become a permanent resident 
in this country. He has just left Hartford Ct.,on his way to 
China, where he has been summoned to report upon the work 
he has accomplished here. He was the originator and success- 
ful conductor of the Chinese Educational Mission. 

— Oscar Wilde, The Boston Traveller asserts, went to his 
lecture in that city in knee-breeches and long hose. Discover- 
ing the plagiarism of the sixty Harvard students, he sent to 
his hotel for the conventional evening dress of the average 
man, and thus attired, made his appearance upon the stage 
This was the cause of the twenty-five minutes delay in begin- 
ning the lecture. 

— An earnest effort is going on to restore “The Old 
Dummer Academy,” Byfield, Mass., to something of its ancient 
vigor, Mr. John W. Perkins, for many years principal of the 
Salem High School, has been elected its head master, and 
some of the alumni have guaranteed the running expenses 
This Academy is beautifully situated within easy reach of 


Salem and Newburyport. It has on its student’s rolls such 
names as Geo. B. Emerson; Samuel Phillips, founder of the 
two Phillips’ Academies; Theophilus Parsons, the jurist, just 
deceased; Rufus King; Samuel Osgood, first Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under Washington; Nath’! Gorham, Prest. of the Conti- 
nental Congress; and its first master was the celebrated Sam- 


uel Moody, a noted teacher from 1763 to 1790. 


— In England vaccination is made compulsory. A parent 
being duly notified to have a child under fourteen years of age 
vaccinated, and refusing to do 80, is liable to fine and impris- 
onment. Recently, Mr. Henry Pitman, reporter and teacher of 
phonography, and a brother of Isaac Pitman, the inventor of 
the phonographic system of writing, and of Mr. Benn Pitman, 
of the McMicken School of Design, Cincinnati, refused to have 
his youngest child vaccinated, disregarding repeated notices to 
have it done. He had been once fined the full penalty, twenty 
shillings and costs, for refusing to vaccinate one of his chil- 
dren. This time he declisfed to pay the fine, and was marched 
off to jail, where he was detained three days. When the news 
was flashed abroad that Mr. Pitman had been incarcerated for 
refusing to comply with the law, letters of sympathy poured in 
upon him from all sorts of ple; from Jacob 5 ht, Sir 
Thomas Bazley, M P., the Bishop of Manchester, Andress 
Leighton, of Liverpool; Wm. White, author of the “ Life of 
Swedenborg;“ Professor Caird, of Glasgow University; Dr 
Hodgson, of Edinburgh Uuiversity; Professor F. W. Newman, 
the Vicar of Winston, and a multitude of others. Professor 
Newman is of the opinion that “ to advise the infusion of cor 
ruption inte the veins, and entitle the poison ‘ pure lymphs’ 
justifies common sense in reto that the physician who 
advises it is a fool, be he ever so learned, and the legislator 
who commands it is a tyrant, be he ever so well-intentioned ;”’ 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. Ciirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 

— Mr. Hussey, of Rochester, in a paper read at Portsmouth 
advocates the theory that the high-school course of the 
future will inclade only mathematics, history, the sciences, En- 
glish, and semi-classical or Latin,—all practical and all essen- 
Ual.“ He believes that the classical schools, like Exeter and 
Andover, which have attained a national reputation, will do 
the college preparatory work; and that the normal schools will 
fit teachers for their work, thus leaving to high schools what 
he considers their most legitimate function, to prepare scholars 
of fair ability and moderate attainments for the manufactory, 
the store, and the counting-room of our towns and cities, He 
urges most emphatically that arithmetic, especially the practical 
business departments, should be taught throughout the high- 


school course, and suggests a feasible plan for its accomplish- 


ment. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUx KER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 

Boston.—The State Board of Ed. of Mass. on Jan. 5 gave a 
hearing to Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, in reference to the teaching 
colors and color-names and the education of the color-sense in 
the public schools. The suggestions then made were at the 
next meeting (Feb. 2) referred to a special committee consist- 
ing of Miss Abby W. May, Col. T. W. Higginson, and Mr. 
John W. Dickinson, the Sec. of the Board. Their examina 
tion of the subject will no doubt be thorough and exhaustive, 
and their report therefore looked forward to with great in- 
terest. 

The second annual meeting and supper of The Bridge- 
water Male Alumni Assoc. of Boston and vicinity“ was held 
at Young’s Hotel on the evening of the 27th ult. Between 
forty and fifty gentlemen were present, and the occasion was 
very ehjoyable. In the absence of Gov. Long, who sent a 
letter saying that a previous engagement prevented his being 
present, the State was represented by Rev. C. C. Hussey, of 
the Board of Ed., one of the official visiters to the Bridgewater 
Normal School, who made an excellent address. Appropriate 
speeches were also made by the prest., Edwin P. Seaver, Supt. 
of Schools, Boston; A. G. Boyden, prince. of the Normal 
School; Geo. H. Martin and Rev. Albert E. Winship, present 
and former teachers; Supr. Kneeland, and Masters Metcalf and 
Barnes, of Boston, and others. By the courtesy of the majority, 
the question was reopened whether the Assoc. should be one 
of gentlemen graduates only, or a general assoc., composed of 
graduates of both sexes, a question involving the name, objects, 
and organization of the Assoc., and settled by a decisive vote 
at the previous meeting. An animated discussion followed, 
continuing until a late hour, when the few then present, un- 
willing to decide so important a matter, laid the question upon 
the table, to await the action of a future meeting, and re- 
quested the officers to hold over until a regular election could 
be had. The name, objects, and organization of the Assoc. 
are therefore in abeyance. 


Mr, Editor:—The annual meeling of the Mass. Assoc. of 
Classical and High School Teachers is to be held in Boston on 
Friday and Saturday, April 7 and 8. A valuable and interest- 
ing feature of last year’s program was the presentation of sev- 
eral short papers upon various topics. It is the desire of the 
Board of Directors of this year to repeat this experiment, and 
they hereby invite correspondence with any ladies or gentle- 
men who would like to assist in the work. The papers are 
not to occupy more than eight minutes each in delivery, and 


variety the better. It is hoped that this notice may induce 
some teachers who have never taken an active part in the 
meetings to offer their services. Communications may be 
addressed to any of the directors, or to the undersigned, 
M. Grant DANIELL, President, 
11 Schuyler Street, Roxbury. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Gov. Littlefield, in his message, gives the following im- 


portant statistics of the public schools: 

School Census.—Number of children from 5 to 15 years enu- 
merated, 53,077; reported as attending publie schools, 33,930; 
reported as attending Catholic schools, 4,723; reported as at- 
tending select schools, 1,994; reported not attending any 
school, 12,730. 

Day Schools. — No. of schools, 830; average length, 9 mos. 
6 days. No. having less than ten pupils, 43; No. having less 
than twenty pupils, 160; No. of different pupils enrolled, 40,- 
990. Average number belonging, 20 992; average attendance, 
26,9388. No. of teachers regularly employed, 909. Amount 

id teachers, $395,877.02. 

Weaning Schools.—No. of different pupils enrolled, 3.930; 
average number belonging, 2 605; average attendance, 1,893. 
No. of schools, 42. Average number of teachers employed, 167. 
Average length of schools, 11 weeks. 

Receipts and Expenditures. — Total receipts, $582,965.19. 
Current expenditures, $499 102.71. Permanent expenditures, 
buildings, apparatus, etc., $50,833 97. 

Cost of Instruction — Current expenditure for day schools 
per capita of school population, $9 10; per capita of pupils 
enrolled, $11.78 ; per capita of average attendance, $17.93; 
for each pupil’s instruction per month, $1.87. Average town 
tax for public schools on each $100, reckoned upon the basis of 
the State valuation, 1873, 103 cents. 

The following comments are wise and practical: 

„A year’s farther observation and reflection have but served to impress 
upon my mind the conviction that the fature prosperity of the State is 
largely connected with the kind of education to be given to the present 

eration of children, and their immediate successors. The development 
of our manufacturing and mechanical industries will furnish the main 
employment of our people. To fit our youth for the greatest success in 
these pursuits, they should receive a preparation which is now beyond 
their reach through any of the ordinary channels of education. Not on! 
should good. elementary instruction be provided, but our schools shoul 
be put upon the work of cultivating the eye and training the hand. To 
aid in this work, our children should be taught the elementary somaya 
of physics and mechanics, those powers and factors with which they are 
to be intimately connected for the greater of their lives. 

„An important help to this work of securing a broader, and at the same 
time, a more productive education of the ple, will undoubtedly be the 
free public library. Already has it established a very strong claim to 
public esteem in this direction. and the indications are very favorable of 
a steady growth in that line. This is true not only of the large and thor- 
oughly-established libraries of other States, but it is equaliy so of the 
small and more recently-founded libraries of this State; and I am conti- 
dent that the, provision of our law, whereby aid is granted to these libra- 
ries, is both and beneficent.” 


— The ninth reunion of the sons of Brown Uuiv., in Boston 
and vicinity, will be held at Young’s Hotel, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 15, at 3.00 o'clock p. m.; dinner at 5.00. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CoaRLes NORTAREND, New Britain, Conn. 


— In a late JouRNAL I spoke of the excellent high school in 
the enterprising town of Putnam. Not far from it are two 
very good graded schools. The larger one contains about 230 
pupils, in five different rooms. Mr. W. R. Barber is princ., 
and the general appearance of the several rooms was very 
creditable, and a half-hour in the highest department satisfied 
us of two important facts: (1) That there was a very pleasant 
state of discipline; and (2) that in the work of teaching, the 
princ. was not restricted to the use of the text book, but asked 
many questions not in the book, and also encouraged his 
pupils to feel free to ask any questions bearing upon the 
subject under consideration. The other school has three de- 
partments, and Mr. Sidney N. Morse is princ. We had not the 
pleasure of visiting this school, but heard excellent reports 
from those who had done so. We know Mr. Morse is greatly 


interested in his work. The building occupied by Mr. Barber 
is not quite“ up with the times,” and its location is quite too 


and this opinion is in a hundred forms by other sym- even shorter ones are desirable. The range of subjects,—clas- | near the rail But in due time the pupils of Putnam will 
pathizers with Mr. Pitman. sical, literary, or scientific,—is unlimited; the greater the! place themselves in the right position. ye 
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State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Tl. 

ItLtno1s. — The following is a list of the Co. Supts. of 
Schools, 1882. Those whose names are marked with an aster- 
isk (*) are the former incumbentsof the office. 

Adams Co, S. S. Nesbit, Quincy. 

Alexander Co., Mrs. Phoebe A. Taylor,* Cairo. 

Bond Co., M. V. Denny,* Greenville. 

Boone Co, D C. Cowan,* Poplar Grove. 

Brown Co., George H. Lee, Mt. Sterling. 

Bureau Co., G. B. Harrington.“ Princeton. 

Calhoun Co., James MeNabb,“ Hardin. 

Carroll Co., George C. Mastin, Savanna. 

Cass Co., Allen J. Hill.“ Virginia. 

Campaign Co., George R. Shawhan, Homer. 

Christian Co., Robert W. Orr.“ Taylorville. 

Clark Co., Robert E. Hamill. Marshall. 

Clay Co, George W. Smith,“ Flora. 

Clinton Co., George A. Beattie,* Carlyle. 

Coles Co., T. J. Lee,* Charlestown. 

Cook Co., A. G. Lane,“ Chicago (Court Hause) 

Crawford Co., Rev. H. Me Hatten, Duncanville 

Cumberland Co , William E. Lake, Toledo 

De Kalb Co., George I. Talbot, Shabbona 

De Witt Co., Miss Mary S. Welch,“ Clinton 

Douglass Co, F. A. E. Starr, Tuscola 

Du Page Co., Henry A. Fischer, Wheaton 

Edgar Co., W. H. Roth, Chrisman 

Edwards Co., Levinas Harris, Albion 

Effingham Co, Jonathan A. Arnold, Effingham 

Fayette Co., B. F. Shipley,* Vandalia 

Ford Co, S. A. Armstrong.“ Gibson City 

Franklin Co, E M. Rotramel, Frankfort 

Fulton Co., Horatio J. Benton,* Lewistown 

Gallatin Co., H. P. Bozarth, Omaha 

Greene Co., W. J. Roberts, Carrollton 

Grundy Co, O. N. Carter, Morris ' 

Hamilton Co., Richard G. Eckols,* McLeansboro 

Hancock Co., Samuel W. Layton,* Carthage 

Hardin Co., John H Jenkins, Elizabethtown 

Henderson Co., J. M. Akin,* Oquawka 

Henry Co., Elmer E Fitch, Galva 

Iroquois Co., David Kerr,“ Gilman 

Jackson Co., John M. Reeder,* Ava 

Jasper Co., J. F. Arnold,* Newton 

Jefferson Co., John D. Williams,* Mt. Vernon 

Jersey Co., Lott Pennington,* Jerseyville 7 

Jo Daviess Co., Robert Brand,* Galena 

Johnson Co., P. T. Chapman, Vienna 

Kane Co., C. E. Mann,“ Geneva 

Kankakee Co., H. C. Paddock.“ Kankakee 

Kendall County., C. C. Duffy,“ Oswego 

Knox Co., Mies Mary A. West,“ Galesburg 

Lake Co., Peter Fisher, Antioch 


LaSalle Co., R. Williams,“ Farm Ridge 
(To ba continued.) 


Iowa. —In 1847 the State had an enrollment of 20 922 school- 
children, and a permanent school fund of $53,993. What State 
in all this Union can show such progress in education in 3 
third of a century? We have much to do yet. Hon. John 
W. Akers, the new State Supt., is now busy at work planning 
greater things for our schools. 

G. H. Nichols, ex-Co. Supt. of Floyd Co., is the new deputy 
State Supt. 


Co. Supt. Matthews, of Jasper Co., has just held an Inst. at 


Newton. It was a good meeting, ard our reporter says it war 
only wanting in enthusiasm. He says: Our county teachers’ 
associations, too often, are as solemn an occasion as if we had 
met to resign all our hopes of glory for time and e——every 
thing else. We think that if we made a little more noise, and 
had a little more enthusiasm, the citizens would come out to 
see what was the trouble. Well, it was a most successful 
meeting, and we wish you had all been there!“ 

On an average, the teachers of Jasper Co. received $1.50 a 
day,—and must board themselves, of course.—during the past 
year This was $5.00 or less per week. About twenty-five 
counties paid higher salaries to teachers than last year. 


State Editor, O. Wurruax, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA —The attorney-general of the State has decided 
that high schools receiving State aid must admit all students 
without charge who pass the required examination, regardless 
of their place of residence within the State. He also decided 
that students attending evening high schools could be lawfully 
enrolled in the returns of a high school district. State Supt 
Kiehle decides that if a teacher is under contract for a stated 
time, and the school isinterrupted by an epidemic or any other 
good and sufficient reason; or if, also, the teacher is discharged 
from further service or for a gtven time, — he is bound to use 
all diligence to 2 bis time profitably, — he may then re. 
cover the amount of his salary, less the sum earned elsewhere 
during the time. 

The School Board of Albert Lea has elected Miss Crafts of 
Minneapolis, prin. and supt., and Mrs. R. B. Abbott of Albert 
Lea, assistant, until other selections can be made. 

The Freeborn Co. Teachers’ Assoc. held a meeting in the 
* of Albert Lea on Saturday, Jan. 14. 

he second term of the Austin public schools has opened 
Prof. A. W. Rankin, for- 


with 11 teachers and 500 pupils. 
He is doing 


merly of Zumbrota, has charge of these schools. 
an excellent work. 

State Supt. Kiehle has been visiting the schools in the north- 
ern part of the State. a 


NEBRASKA.—The Board of Regents of the State Univ. have 
instituted a chair of Didactics, or Theory and Art of Teaching, 
and have elected ex-State Supt. S. R. Thompson to this pro- 
fessorship. As an educator, Prof. Thompson is so well known 
that the wisdom of the regents in choosing him to fill this 
chair will not be questioned, and the teachers of the county 
will approve the choice. 

The free text-book system works admirably in several town- 
ships of the State. 


—— 
State Editor, C. J. ALBERT. Germantown, Ohio. 

Oxn10.—The Hamilton Co. Teachers’ Assoc. met at the Chil- 
dren’s Home, Jan. 14. The first address was delivered by 
Prof. S. M Van Dyke, on “ Technical Grammar.“ His idea 
is that no technical grammar ought to be tanght; that pupils 
should be drilled in the correct forms of language. His 
address will be discussed at a future meeting by Supt. A. B. 
Jobnson, of Avondale. Supt. W. R. Stevenson, of Columbus, 
read an address on The Commonplace.” He encouraged 
teachers to use the more commonplace objects in teaching 
their pupils, He gave examples from the writings of Burns, 
Whittier, and Holland, showing how interesting common 
objects may be made. Fifty dollars were donated to the fund 
for placing a monument over the grave of the late D B Mack. 

Suit bas been brought against Supt. White, of Springfield, 
for refusing the admission of colored children into the schools 
* — whites. 

r Sheppard has resigned his position as examiner of 

Preble Co.. and O. T. Corson, of Camden, h 
„ has heen appointed 

Cincinnati schools celebrated the centennial of Daniel Web 
ster, Jan. 18. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The School Supts. of the western part of 
the State met at Allegheny, in convention, Jan. 10, 11, and 12, 
Hon. E. E. Higbee, State Supt., presiding. About fifty were 
present. The schoolmen of e eastern section met at 
Reading, Jan 17-19, and considered topics similar to those dis- 
cussed at Allegheny. Among the most prominent things that 
came to the surface was the examination of teachers. Supt, 
Lucky of Pittsburgh favored but one for a lifetime. Supt. 
Jones of Erie advocated yearly examinations for all teachers, 
high grade as well as low grade. The work of education he said, 
is already weakened by permanent“ certificates. On Wednes- 
day evening, Prof. Dolan of the Hancock School, Pittsburgh, 
gave an exhibition of his champion “ adders,” —a class t 
can handle figures marvelously. 


Wasuinearton, D. C.—The Jefferson public school on Vir- 
ginia Avenue was burned Saturday morning. The janitor says 
that there were no fires in the structure, and as there had been 
an entertainment given in the hall during the evening, the dis- 
aster is attributed to the carelessness of some person fn leaving 
lighted matches or other dangerous articles on the premises. 
The building was one of the finest in the city, and accommo- 
dated 1.600 pupils. It was erected a few years ago at a cost of 
$100,000, but was valued at $135,000. 

MissouRt.—The colored ple of Kansas City have o — 
ized under the name of we? Protective prt the pd 
purpose of which organization is stated to be to secure to 
— — people their political, personal, and educational 
rig 

City Supt. J. M. Greenwood has notified teachers that each 
teacher, under the advice of the principal, shall examine her 
own classes upon questions prepared by herself until the 


yearly examination, when he will prepare the questions. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We desire to call the special attention of our 


WANTED. 888, or, 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH WORDS. 


nen ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES DeSitver & Sons have removed 
to 1102 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., where 
they will continue to publish the Interlinear 
Classies, and their other well-known school 
and college text-books. They make a specialty 


of mailing their books, and catalogues will be 
sent free to all requesting them. All informa- 
tion about books will be cheerfully given. 


Tux many friends of A. S. Clark, dealer in 
books, new and second-hand, at 145 Nassau 
St., New York, will learn with sorrow that he 
was burned out clean and smooth by the great 
New York fire. So rapid did the flames spread 
that he did not save one cent’s worth of his 
immense stock. We sympathize with him in 


his great loss, and admire his courage and en- 
terprise in announcing that he has alread 
resumed business at 41 Barclay St., New Yor 


WHEN we say that Swasey’s Blackboards are 
just what you want in your schools, that they 
are durable, and in every way satisfactory, we 
make no mistake. Mr. Swasey has been in the 
business for years and his work is well known, 


as he has furnisued many of the best schools 
in New England, besides a large number in 
other sections of the country. Address J. A. 
Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
semi-monthly paper now published by Dr. L. 
Sauveur. It will be a most valuable paper for 
teachers of French and their pupils. The first 
number had eight pages, the second has twelve, 
and contains translations, grammatical studies, 
French idioms; also a page of Latin and corre- 


spondence. Dr. Sauveur announces in the 
— the opening of the 7th session of his Am- 
erst Normal School for the 11th of July next. 


Ir the mother is feeble it is impossible that 
her children should be strong. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound is a perfect spe- 


cific in all chronic diseases of the sexual system 
of women. Send to Mrs. Lydia E Pinkham, 


283 Western Av., Lynn, Mass., for pamphiets, 


readers to the striking illustrated advertisement 
of S. F. Estell & Co., 113 East Madison Street, 
article of furniture in the school-room is of 
Chicago, in this issue of Taz JouRNAL. No 
greater importance than the clock. LEstell’s 


Programme Regular for Schools has the highest 
indorsement from leading teachers and super- 
intendents. 

ImPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less cog hy the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first -classhotel in the city. 22 


Don’t Get THE CHILLS.—If you are sub- 
ject to Ague you must be sure to keep your 
liver, bowels, and kidneys in good, free condi- 
tion. When so, you will be safe from all at- 
tacks. The remedy to use is Kidney-Wort, 
either in dry or liquid form.— Pioneer Press. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Since 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
office the means of relief and cure to thousands afflicted 
with disease, The correspondence necessitated by this 
work becoming too heavy for him, I came to his aid. 
He now feels constrained to relinquish it entirely, and 
has placed in my hands the formula of that simple veg- 
etable remedy discovered by an East India miss > 
and found so effective for the manent and 8 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asth 
and all Throat and Lung Diseases; alsoa positive 
radical cure far Nervous 1 and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Its remarkable curative powers have been 
proven in many thousand cases, and, actuated by t 
desire to relieve suffering humanity, I gladly assume 
the duty of making it known to others. Address me 
with stamp, naming this „and I will mail you, 
tree ot 7 the recipe of this wonderful remedy 
with full di — 
in German, French, or 3 W. 2 149 

m 


Writers and Travelers Ready Reference 
Beck.“ A Library in a nut-shell. With flexible 
silk binding, 50 cts. per copy ; Morocco pocket book 7 
style, $1.00. Sample copies sent by mail, prepaid, on 


receipt of price. Everybody needs this little book. 
Complete outfit for canvassing, including both styles 
of binding, by mail for $1.25 For circulars and terms 
9 RUSSELL & HENDERSON, 


ACCEPT NO OTHER! 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


It is the most successful instruction boek 
ever published, and although it bas been before the 
public for nearly a quarter of a century, during which 
time more then a 


Third of a Million 


copies have been sold, it shows no signs of losing its 
hold as a public favorite, but is still used and recom- 
mended by the best teachers. Itisa 


BOOK WITHOUT ERRORS, 


having been many times revised, and by the addition, 
at various times, of much valuable material, is conceded 
to be most complete, thoroughly practical and pro- 
gressive, and without a superior as an instruction book. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston. 


Established 1834. 355 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1881, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.00 each. 


Address, N. E. PUBLISHING Co., 
353 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Li Com tion, by 
PETER MARK ROGET, M D., F. H. 8. New Edition, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index by Jonn Lewis Rocer. 
Over . pages and nearly 30,000 additions to the 
work. 
wn gvo, nearly 800 pages. Price, $2.00. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & Co. 
55 Chambers St., New Verk. 


N. B.—We will send on lication a list of School 
Books, new and worn, which we will take in 228 


tor this book. 
U R 0 LAND 
Tourjeo’s Fifth 
Traveland Hotels 
s ial 


Baucational Lxcursicn 1882 

fu H first-class. More 

ished for the money than in any — | 
ad tages sec 


© offered. Spec van 
for | Sight Seeing and visiting the gran ‘est centres 
of Ariand Historic interest inthe Old World. 
limited. Prospectus 


Company Setect, Num 
sent free. Address E. „ Boston, Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS for Dauner 
Revolving Cases, wholerale 
and retail. The best made; 30 
= styles; can’t get out of order; 
never creaks nor sticks; turns 
with the touch of finger ; 4 to 40 
shelves ; drawers, pigeon holes, 
etc., $6.00 to $30 00. Almost as 
cheap as plain shelves, and in- 
finitely more convenient. You 
== can reach each book, if a small 
library, without rising from the 
chair; Send for full catalog, 
with cuts of all 30 styles, free. 
ters for over 100 La- 
Devices for Teachers 
read or write, 


Head 
bor- Savin 
and all w 

Call and 


LIBBABY BUREAU, 32 Hawiey St., Boston, 
356 Manu. Office and Library Labor-Savers. 


BINDERS, 


Power's Block. 


hing for 
the Garden,” 


on application | 


We 


have advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to tall the Pee. Thirty years experienceas PRACTICAL 


LORISTS, gives us suc 
(whether for Private or Commercial Gardening), but also to thor- 


MA 
the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or Vegetable c 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our Greenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 
1 America, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, employing an average of seventy men throughout the year 


We sent our RET “ PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


RKET GARDENERS AND F 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


knowledge as ſo enable us to judge not only what are 


| — 
— ?—᷑— . ͤ—?eñ „k 
| 
f | but be sure you receive the original and only true 
— — — 
— 
| 
PRICE, - - $3.25. a 
| 
2 
| | 
| | 


= 


— 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


AN OVERWORKED SCHOOL-GIRL.— From one 
of this large class of sufferers, we have the fol- 
lowing testimonial: 

“ Cinnaminson, N. J., Aug., 1880. 

From a feeling of gratitude and a desire to 
benefit others in a like situation, I volun- 
tarily give my experience with the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. When I began it I had 
for more than a year been suffering from nerv- 
ous prostration; for I belong to a class which 
increases yearly; viz., overworked school-giris. 
My general improvement for nearly two 
months after I began the Home Treatment was 
scarcely perceptible, but at the end of that 
time I began to improve, and now, after eleven 
months have passed, I can safely say that I 
have been cured. I sleep and rest well, and 
am generally in possession of a good appetite. 
while headaches and backaches are quite un- 
heard of. My throat is cured, and my voice is 
stronger than ever before. I surprise my friends 
1 my greatly increased physical strength. 

he fact that I have induced several friends to 
try this Treatment is an evidence of my faith 
in its curative power.“ Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, containing large reports of 
cases, and full information, sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Youne teachers often fail to pass examina- 
tion, though “the bright lexicon of youth 
knows no such word as fail.” A better lex- 
icon is The Teachers’ and Students’ Library, 
published by T. S. Denison, Chicago. This 
work covers all the common branches, Ele- 
ments of Science, School Law, Civil Govern- 
ment, General History, English Composition, 
ete. It is the best review book we have ever 
seen, and is certainly very cheap at $3.00. 
Such a work placed on the table would be con- 
sulted many times every day, when a number 
of volumes on the same subjects would be 
— about and perhaps never consulted 
at 


WE desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the card of Thaddeus Davids & Co., 127 
and 129 William street, New York, on the sec- 
ond page of Taz JouRNAL. This old reliable 
firm manufacture Sealing Wax, Wafers, Writ- 
ing Inks, Fluid Mucilage, &c., of the very best 
quality, for school and general uses. Their 
manufactory was established in 1824, and has 
been sedulously devoted to the production of 


goods of the greatest possible excellence. Their 

new mucilage and pots are the best in the mar- 

ket. Their goods are carefully packed in ship- 

ping 1— in such sized packages as may be 
esired. 


On the second page of Tae JouRNAL will 
be found the card of J. & H. Berge, 191 Green- 
wich street, New York, who are manufacturers 
and dealers in all kinds of Physical and Chem- 
ical Apparatus. They have lately increased 
their facilities for manufacturing, and are mak- 
ing a specialty of the latest improved Holtz 


Electrical Machines for the medical administra- 
tion of statical electricity, giving long, rapid, 
and intensely brilliant discharges of electricity, 
and working in all weathers. Send for special 
catalogue with prices. 


Ir is a fact that the Oxford Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Bibles, of which Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 42 Bleeker St., New York, are the Amer- 
ican agents, are considered better for their use 
than any others. They also publish the Revised 
New Testament, Oxford editions, authorized 


by the American Committee of Revision. Send 
for their Price List. Thomas Nelson & Sons 
also publish some of the best standard books 
in the English language. 


THE unpleasant appearance of even the most 
amiable and intelligent face, when covered 
with surface irritations, as from tetter, pim- 

les, or eczema can be dissolved naturally by 


r. Benson’s Skin Cure, an excellent toilet 
dressing. It cures dandruff of the scalp. 


THE special attention of our readers is called 
to the following announcement. It is a rare 
chance to get this valuable conspectus of his- 
tory for half price: 

I bave 100 Houghton’s Conspectus of United 
States History, book form, retail price $5 00. 
As long as these last any teacher can have 
them for $2 50, or half-price. If to be sent b 
mail, add = cents for postage. Address, wit 
mo or three-cent stamps, Geo. G. McLean 

Reference, Editor of Taz JounxAL. 


— 


— 


wish either to or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address 4. 8. CLARK, 


41 Barclay Street, 


2 York City 


JOURNAL OF 


FOURTH EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED : 


Literary Style, and Other Essays. 


Wa. MATruEws, LL.D. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


„ Both scholarly and inte Plenty of good 
vending, and no lack of solid sense. — The 
New York. 


„An interesting companion to all who enjoy the 
best literary expression of sensible and practical ideas.” 
Evening Express, New York. 

„Dr. Matthews’ criticisms and observations are gen- 
erally just, and he knows how to illustrate them b. 
foreible examples. — The » Edinburgh, Scot. 

„Not less distinguished for fecundity of thought 
than for brilliance of style. . Worthy,in what- 

rded, of unstinted commendation.” 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD........... ....$1 50 
THE GREAT CONVERSERS 1 50 
WORDS: THEIR USE AND ABUSBE.......... 1 50 
HOURS WITH MEN AND BOOKS............ 1 50 
“MONDAY CHATS.” T... 42 00 
ORATORY AND . 00 


Also, a Brilliant New Book, by the Author of 
Pre-Adamites.” 


Sparks from a Ceologist’s 


Hammer. 

By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL. D., Professor of 
Geology and Palzontology in the University of 
Michigan. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 400 pp., $2 00. 

CONTENTS : 


ESTHETIC. 
1. Mont Blanc and the Mer de Glace. 
2. Ascent of Mount Blanc. 
3. The Keantifal. 
Il. — CHRONOLOGICAL. ' 
4. The Old Age of Contifents. 
5. Oblitera Continents. 
6. bar of Geologic Time. 
— O. 


III. — 


7. Geo Seasons. 
8. The Climate of the Lake Region. 
mmoths and Mastodons. 


9. Ma 
IV. — HISTORICAL. 

10. Sait Enterprise in Michigan. 

11. A Remarkable Maori Manuscript. 
V. — PHILOSOPHICAL. 

12. The Genealogy of Ships. 

13. Huxley and Evolution. 

14. Grounds and Consequences of Evolution. 

15. The Metaphysics of Science. 

“Like everything from Professor Winchell's pen, 

these sketches are hic, fresh, strong, and vividly 


interesting.” t. Paul Daily Despatch. 
PRE-ADAMITES; 


Or, A Demonstration of the Existence of Men Before 
Adam. By Prof. ALEX. WINCHELL, LL.D. 8vo, 
528 pp., with Ethnographic Maps and numerous 
illustrations. Third edition. $3 50. 


“A remarkable and powerful contribution to the 
reconciliation of the Bible and modern science.“ — 
Literary World 

“There has been no work recent! 
the subject which can compare wit 
ance.”—New York Evening Post. 

„Of Dr. Winchell’s successive publications, none ap 
pears to have made so powerful an impression apon 
the public mind as the present magnificent volume. 
Methodist Quarterly Review, New York. 

„ Dr. Winchell’s work is executed with such learnin 
and ability that it must at once take rank as an authori- 


blished upon 
in 


say that it settles the controversy.’’— Popular Science 
Monthly. 


DEMOSTHENES: 


A Study of Political Eloquence in Greece. With Ex- 
tracts from his Orations and a Critical Discussion 
of the “ Trial onthe Crown.” By Prof. L. BRepIF. 
of the University of France. Translated by M. J. 
MAcMAHON, A.M. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


Bold, forcible, and original. American Bookseller. 

One of the grandest studies ever made of the great 
Greek orator.” —Le Pays, Paris. 

“ Elegantly written, founded the best author- 
ities, and presented with the ability of a long skilled 
Grecian.’’— Episcopal Kegister, Philadelphia. 

“A stately volume. . The whole theme is 
treated with the band of a master, and in a style fas- 
cinatingly clear and forcible.’’— Boston Gazette. 


“An exceedingly interesting and valuable book. 
Students of law and rer as well as students of 
classical literature, will find the whole work one of 
unusual value.” —PAtladelphia Times. 


„M. Bredif has analyzed the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes with a rare critical talent, with remarkable 
erudition, with an e ce and boldness of style worthy 
the finest eulogy. Journal des Debats, Paris. 

“ Evinces a thorough knowledge of all parts of the 
subject, a habit of careful — an acute critical 
r u quick, bold ja ent, and a widely varied 
and rich illustration. In style it is essentially Gallic, 
pee — diffase, nor yet too terse,— brilliant 
ae , clear in arrangement, logical in deduc- 


The Critic, New York. 
8. C. GRIGGS & CO. also publish: 


ANDERSON’S Norse Mythology................. $2 50 
ANDERSON’S The You — ccee 2 00 
ANDERSON’S Viki of the North........ 2 00 
ANDERSON’S A not discovered by Co- 


1 
HOLCOMB'S Translation of Fridthjof’s Saga. 
FORESTIER’S Echoes from Mist-Land ; or, The 
FO 

RES bound Fiddler. Trans- 
lated from the eee 
LIE's The Pilot and His Wife 
LIE’S The Barque Future 
FOSTER’S Prehistoric Races. 


—— ũ ́ͥö́ů 


ROGERS’ The Waver 


pand Field 
TAYLOR'S Old Time Pictures Illustrated........ 
TAYLOR'S The World on Wheels................ 1 50 


TAYLOR'S Between the Gates.................... 1 50 
TAYLOR’S Summer 100 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 


on receipt of price, by 
S. O. GRIGGS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 


tative text-book on the subject. It is not too much to ; 


EDUCATION. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


Vol. XV.—No. 6. 


The following, from Webster, page 1164, shows 
the value of its illustrative definitions. 


— ~*~ 


1, flying jib; 2, jib; 3, fore-to 
4, fore-course; 5, foretop sail; 
sail; 7, fore-royal; 8, fore sky-sail; 9, 
al studding sail; 10, foretop-gallant studding- 
sail; 11, foretop-mast studding-sail; 12, main- 
course; 13, maintopsail; 14, maintop-gallant 
sail; 15, main-royal; 16, main sky-sail; 17. 


~ 


studding-sail; 19, maintop-mast studding sail; 


mizzen-top-gallant sail; 23, mizzen-royal; 24, 
mizzen sky-sail; 25, mizzen-spanker. 

The — ny in Webster under the 12 words, 
Beef, iler, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse. 
Moldings, Phrenol , Ravelin, Ships, 

pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 
rs, define 343 words and terms far better 
than they could be defined in words, 


R 


New Edition of WEBSTER has 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 New Words & Meanings, and 


Biogra 


ln meeting names, how frequently the 
thought, “ Who was he? 
was he? When was he?” 
ical Dictionary in Webster's Unabridged just 
answers these questions in brief. 


Ir 18 THR BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
extant.—London Quarterly Review. 

The Courts look to it as of the highest an- 
thority in all questions of definitions.—Moragison 
R. Warts, Chief Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 


mast-stay gail; 

— is the Dictionary used 
— BY State purchase of Dictionaries 
ooks in the Public Schools of the 


main royal studding-sail; 18, main top-gallant aleof Webster's is over 29 times the 
sale of any other series of Dict’s. 


20, mizzen-course; 21, mizzen-top sail; 22, 42 * put 1 
publie schools 

ach new edition has become more and 

more The Standard. 

ecommended by State Supt’s Schools in 


IS IT NOT THE STANDARD? 
Published by d. A C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


“10980 


“0881 


OY? O43 OF zuq zdep Uy 


hical Dictionary 
of — 9700 Names. 


There was he? What 
The New Biograph- 


GET THE BEST. 


GET THE STANDARD, 
in Govern't Printing Office. 1881. 
fer Schools has been Webster's, 
U. 8. are mainly based on Webster. E 


36 States, and 50 College Pres’ts 


08 08 ‘faZuny o OF) “NOs 480213 09 oq emog 


04 estes J] v u eq OU CATT NOX ,, 


GARR 


ETT’s 


100 Choice Selections, No. 2O, 


NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nething Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


kind ever published. This work has receiv 


4 


W. S. FORTESCUE & Co., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


4 i f f al 8vo in size; bound in half Arabesque, and containing over 

Sadler's Counting- House Arithmetic. pages Price, 82.88. The most complete treatise of the 

‘ the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 

with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
er valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


leading Commercial emp Exa 
of the price. Circulars of this and oth 


Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equai fidelity, and 
Vields wnrivaled tones, 


Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. 


Every buyer shoulda 

Select an Organ ; 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


General Managers ESTEY ORGANS 


HAINES UPRIGHT PIANOS 
for New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 23) 


608 WasHineTon SrrReer, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DUPLEX 


good, smooth su 


Two books in one atthe price of one. Writing always near . Aff 
rt forthe hand. No stumbling on lower edge o 


Copy- Book. ae ~ na Pages 0. GILMAN & Co., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ords 
k. Cir- 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publsters of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 


A BIG HIT! IMMENSE SALES!! 


Men, women, boys, and girls make money at their 
homes. Even your spare time can be u to great 
advantage. METHING NEW, practical, and low- 
priced, needed by all, and taking. Now is the time. 
Particulars for stamp, and complete outfit by mail, with 
fall instructions, for $1.25. Nearly 50,000, people 
to be — siz months! 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


W. B. STEWART & CO. 
354 0 
COURSE IN ORATORY, 
COURSE IN ELOCUTION, 
LITERARY COURSE. 
For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the profes- 
sional and general student. Class for Feb. 6, now 
forming. 60-page Catalogue on application to 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
35 0 1416 & 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


S.S.HAMILL, 


DNAUTHOR OF 
Sol E ELOCUTION, 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
E (ten miles north of Chicago), May 18, 1882, 


TEACH RS Aided in obtaining positions by 


the Union Teachers’ Agency. 
Application form and circulars sent for stamp. 


Apply ta LOVELL & CO., 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eo 


Catalogues on Application. 
II. Instruments and . (14 pp) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


2 (1) 924 Chestnat t., Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & I. E. GU RLEY, Troy, N. T., 
Engineers’ and Surveyors’ struments 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 - 


78 DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READINGS, and 
SPEAKERS. Somechung to suit everybody. 
‘or Schools, Clubs. or Parlor. The latest, best aud 


spiciest in this line. Full descriptive cata 
T. 8. DENI8UN 
CHICAGO, 


free. 
eow tf 10 Metropolitan Block, 


— 
“tal as 
— 
* 
SS 
| Episcopal Register, Philadelphia. Sa — ase | 
Also by the same author : — 
1 
| 
| 
— 
| | 
| 
¢ ae ony 
‘ 
| 
| — | 
| 
— 
| = | 
| | 
1 00 | 
150 
ij 1 50 
— — 
1 50 
2 BLANC’S Grammar of Paint! and E vin — 
ty ee 2 00 
| Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
| — — 11 1 


Feb. 9. 1882. 


EDUCATION. 


— 


— 


— 
Longfellow's Birthday. 
The 75th birthday of Mn. LONGFELLOW, on the 27th 

of February, will be quite generally celebrated in 
schools. An admirable aid for this interesting occa- 
LEAFLETS: 
Selections from Mr. Longfellow’s Works, with a Por- 
trait, Biographical Sketch, and many Illustrations. 


In Pamphlet form (for Teachers), - 28. 
In Leaſlet form (for Pupils, per package), 30. 
10 packages or more, 25¢. each. 


gar” Postage paid by the Publishers. ~ 
Address 
HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., 


353 d 4 Park Street, Resten, Mass. 


BOSTON | SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


Gold Stress, 


Obj oct Lesson Cards, 
COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 

I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 

11. Mineral Kingdom, 66 714 
III. Animal Kingdom, 44 „„ 

Size of each Card, 13 x2 inches. 

Designed to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Anima! 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood tive and fater 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on ie 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY O., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 823 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 
Sterling Gems. e 4 very choice 


and useful coll 
Secular Music by THEO, E. PERKINS and H. P. Marn 
bide commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 #150 por nen 50 cents each, if sent by mall. 
EW ERA IN MUSIC 


[ie Tn Mus Rafer, 


he sing, „ by ‘hich oy ability to sing at sight is ac 
red in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher in those who use 
it. It my Ds a8 variety of Songs for Practice, 
eto. 


of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 R. Ninth St., New York. 


| CHURCH’S 
Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIO. 


Every number contains 32 large pages filled with 
Masical Sketches, Original Articles, Criticisms, Poetry, 
Notes, Musical News, and five te tem pages of New 
Masic. Every subscriber receives free, the choice of 

10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES! 

Each premium contains 32 of Sheet Music. 


Fall particulars and list of contents of premiums sent 
on application. 


Subscription, only $1.50 a year. 


Agents Wanted iu every Town and City. 
te whom a liberal commission will be paid. 


Circulars, blanks, etc., supplied free. 
Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Cincinnati, 0. 


No. 5 Union Square. 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 
Publications of H. N. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park PL, LI. 


1. Reversible Writing Rook 
2. Reversible Writing Books, 


versibie Drawing Books. 1.86 

4. of Essential Penmanshi 1.00 
5. Pen-that-is-@ Pen.” No i., Fase; No. 2, 

lnstic; No 3, Ladies’, 

. Bookkeeping and Business Manual.......... 1.25 

Steps of ‘Bookkeeping (Short Course) . .... .60 


kkeeping Chart 91.00; Blanks, 75 cts. 
EF Send for full List, and Introduction Offer. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM's 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
se common to our best female population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 


It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Depression and Indi- 


gestion. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
is 


Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE con- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


LIVER PILIS. They cure constipation, 
end torpidity of the Hver. W cents per box. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Though Winter howleth at the gate, 
In our hearts tis Summer still. 
— Epes Sargent. 

— As for a little more money and a little 
more time, why, it’s ten to one if either one or 
the other would make you a whit happier. — 
Benj. Franklin. 

— Men who seldom mix with their fellows 
are almost sure to become one-sided, the vic- 
tims of fixed ideas that sometimes lead to in- 
sanity.— William Mathews. 

— So I think you had better be kind, 

And I had best be true, 
That we together may sail 
Just as we used to do. 
— Will Carleton. 
— Cherish your best hopes as a faith, and 
abide by them in action. Such shall be the 
ffectuul, fervent means to their fulfillment,— 
Margaret Fuller. 
— Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.— Horace Mann. 

— ’Tis ever thus, when in life's storm, 

Hope’s star to man grows dim, 

An angel kneels in woman’s form 

And breathes a prayer for him, 
— George P. Morris. 

— What are laws of science but ideas of God, 
—those regulation types of thought by which 
God created, moves, and rules the worlds ?— 
Horace Bushnell. 

— On this earth there are many roads to 
Heaven, and each traveler supposes his own to 
be the best. But they must all unite in one 
road at last. It is only Omniscience can de 
cide.— Eliza Leslie. 

— In the darkness as in daylight, 

On the water as on land, 

God's eye is looking on us, 
And beneath us is his hand! 

Death will find us soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot; 

And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working out our lot. 

— Whittier. 

— Christianity wants nothing so much as a 
steady look at it out of honest-seeing eyes. 

Saved by suffering, not saved from it. — 
Bishop Huntington. 

— Certain metals enter into the composition 
of certain temperaments: brass or iron, gold, 
silver or steel, stratifies in the nature and gives 
character to body and soul.— F. Stuart Phelps. 


— Only time can give relief 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md., 


In the course of his oes discovered what now are 
renowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
pee | and Chamomile’! in the shape of Pills. They are 
used by the profession at large and constantly recom- 
mended by them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the 1 special diseases, and are worthy of a trial 
by all intelligent sufferers, They are prepared ex- 
aan to cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 

headache, neuralgia, paral)sis, sleeplessness, 
Are and nervousness, and will cure an 

e Doctor's great remedy for Skin disease, cal called Br. Dr. 
Benson's Skin Cure is — = yf valuable and greatly 
sought after by all persona who have skin diseases or 
bad complexion. An excellent totlet dressing. 

Sold by all dr Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St. timore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for 61.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


8 Is Warranted to Cure 


INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, : 


All first class druggists haveit. Price$1.per package. 


Sold by all Druggists. weary, grief; 
's sweet minister of pain 
A YEAR and expenses to agents. Then shall sing of loss and gain. noe se eS OS a eee 
8 car 2 View — Nora P. erry. — — to alt 4 
Agents Wanted. DIRECTORY. 


By Mary Clemmer, It portrays the “ 
—4— en, Marvelsand Mysteries of the 
the daily Ii life at the White House and of all its 
— oreramment shows the wonders and inside workings of 
of life and gives truthful revelations 
of life * the = — women sees if.“ 
48 fine anted. 


Lale do 118 to the 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS AS 


NENTS 


— on our Elegant Book, 
Bolden Thoughts on Mother, 
Home aud Heaven, iu Prose 


2 Pm fe | 300 best authors. Edited by Rev. Theo. 
L. Cuyler. Tilustrated. Pleases everybody. $2.75 
Also, 5,000 Curiosities of the Bible, $1.75, m led on re 


ceipt of price; and the Bierstadt Portrait of Garfield, 
the one sent to t the Queen, 16 x 21 for framing, $1.00. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N.Y. 355h 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


Jo hn B. Gougl 


book blish Fo Spicy 
‘astest sell: — or 

tnd, Thrilling Interest without a Ministers 
— 1 27621 2 it.” Everyone laughs gad crys over it, 
Tens of Thousands are now waiting * it. Rete “booming” 


book Agents. Agents 
and women. Now is the 


era, Conn. 
— GOLD MINE! 
CARLETON’S 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School | Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. 


Special attention paid to farnishing Schoo! Boards, 


Superintendent and Te Teachers with School and College 
2 and every variety of School Supplies. 


his money's 


Every Sub 

gets 
24. 
— — 


of in 14 28 
EVERY PAGE IS FU 

REST. 4 REASURY 
— for Ctreulars to Of Universal Knowledge. 
W.CARLETON & N. City. 


we Sold $00 Copies. It 
1 
FREE t. World 25 Now York 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


Dartmouth 1 Hanover, N. H. Address 
dent, or Prof R. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG , Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 


RUGGLES. 


he: ANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 4 


21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and OcHoot OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adress the Registrar. ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, man Pl., * 


LE TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 


ORT COLLEGE, 
Ox¥ForD, GEORGIA. 


College was organized in 1837. It is located 
wae a — on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full. —eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For ful) information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrioos G. 
HA vOOD, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348 tf 


78 —. Iowa. Six — 
or ladies gentlemen. 
$192. Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 335 tf 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


P\ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For 60 — ly to Rev. GO. GANNETT, 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
L “ante, A 
CHAS. C. BRAO DON, Principal. 
— WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
on and Vg ag Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges . C. V. SPEAR, Prinvipal. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
Patronized by half the States 


in the Union. 
H. BaRLow, A. M., 


PREPARATORY. 


‘ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL Business, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 


Teachers sending for n 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


GARFIELD 


thorshi Finest mes and 
— Containing the scenes and incid 
1 his yo ten struggles of his youth ; might of 
early manhood ; ’ valor as a Soldier; career us 4 
Bios election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
f his Death. Fastest selling & Book 
aree phos aco. dress 


8881 to $20 Portiand, Me 


N. I., 2 lege, Schools, or 
usiness. 1. Superior teachers. 2. Froellent char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 7 Complete 
— 5. years’ course. — 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals 


ODDARD SEMINARY, 
Boarding School for both sexes. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 


NGLISH AND SCHOOL, Providence, 
F Col Scientific 


Vt. A first-class 
moderate. 
80 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. O. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL — 
Lot catal information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. „Principal. 101 as 
e STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
1 For Both Sexes. 


7. examination, ursday, Feb. 9, 1882, 
55 1 E. H. Russe, Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon TT — 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDEVOR, R. I. 


classes of 
for Circular or — J. C. GREENOUGGH, Prin. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, a 


HAM, Mass. 
The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Feb 15, 1 


For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HDR, Prin. 


TATE 132 SCHOOL, 
For Both Sezes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. Bor, A.M 
TATE SCHOOL, Mass, 
for Catalogues, address the Prin., b. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soor. 133 


WELLESLEY | COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Gollogiate vis: 


The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who hap 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil} 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev Hit D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 


be sent on la HOWARD 
176 Wellesley, Mase 


JOURNAL OF RR 97 
MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., > 
| \ 4 9) 
— 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
removes tan and frecken, snd ia the BEST tole 
0 removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
— —ſf—“. — 
— — — I Dousnem bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
— T 
— — 
— — 
| 
Address as above. 306 tf cow — — | 
| 
55 $20 — 1 


— — ̃ !ũꝛ• 


— 


—— — 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XV.—No. 6. 


DeGraff’s School-Room Exercise Books. 


Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools. 
DESIGNED FOR WRITTEN SPELLING, AND EXERCISES IN THE CORRECT USE 
OF LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, ETC. 
It aims to practical training in the art of expressing thoughts with the pen. Exercises in writing are 
3 of itself, but with immediate reference to the work in hand. It follows the plan of 
nature. The child is taught to write, to read, and to combine words into sentences. By this process the child 


forms a permanent habit of writing as if speaking. 


The advantage of the method followed in this book is, that it teaches the correct use and meaning of each 
word in an original sentence, and develops the power of expression of thought. . 
Primary, sew ready. Sample Cepy, 10 Cents. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, ( ix 


2 8 6 Hawley St., 182 & 154 Wabash Av. 
CHICAGO. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & Co., 
Industrial Pubtishors, Booksellers, I 
S10 Walnut t., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables fer — — 
= an Introductory on the 
By Hen WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
— American, from — eau Edited by 
Chas. F. C Fh. B., Nat. Science, Dickin- 
cloth. 50 by mall, 


free. 
a 33 catalogues, co every 
cont free to any one in 
the world who will — faraieh his address. 1 


EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E. U. BUTLER A co. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 22 PHILADELPHIA. 


OLARK. & MAYNARD, 


Keetel’s French C 
Berd and Lessons 


lish and 
= — 450. H. I. SMI 
— 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New S. History. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. 25 ¥2shington St 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


ber ovr; ., Deren. 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, Now ¥ 
8. E. BEEDE, Du — } Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
811 Arch St. Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., ali Royal 8vo, and Printed in 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Wearren’s Manual of Elecutien. 
Veogde’s Mensuratien, 
Lynd’s, Thomas’, & Oswald's Etymelogies. 
Send for circulars of our valuable Text- books. 


22 Bond Street, New York. 


American 


ery sapped Kind Books, tod station 
a rates. 
A full line > of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 


GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MONEY. | — 
NEW CEOCRAPHIES. 


or introduction : 
Manual, $1.20 ; 
Physical, $1 $1.50 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 
19 MURRAY r., New York. 


SHEPARD'S STENCILS these — 


Tope, e boar 


BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8d. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Iiustrated Schoo! Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 


ch leading Editors. 26 Volumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius ees 4 


Mu 
— and Juliet.— Othello. — Night. — 
The Tale.— King IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV . Part II.— Lear.—Taming of the —— 
An“ Well that Ends Well. 3 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & O0., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISE 
Nobinson'e Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 


White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’'s Book Series ; 


For New-Engiand States address 
MARRISON HUME, 
= 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


ks fe Bu lementa 

00 or 

AMERICAN ro Ns. trom Longtel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketebes and Notes. $1.00, 

AMERI PROSE. Selected m Haw- 
thorne, —— — Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00, 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems. — 
Henry CanOor Lovee. 
ited a 


od by 
POETRY FoR 
— ELror, late Supt. of Boston 
illustrated. 75 cts. 
ven LOV Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. Hop abox. With Illustrations. 25¢. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JoseruHrne E. 
Hobapox. Leafiet Pamphlets "Teachers) 25c. 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per pockage, 2 
or more packages, each 20. ne 
Special Rates for — 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of 


Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Forbriger's Pater {Drawing Tablets, 
0 e n raw 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 
CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 


L. PRANG & 00., 
Epvoationa, Pusiisuers, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


German Classics for Students 
81.00 and 
Atlases (1 vols.), 780. to $95 
Sertes (80 vols.), 


Series (18 vols.), 1.26 


the 
4. 275 mal N. T. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILSOX. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Armstrong's “= 

United States 
History. 


6 Deuble-page Maps. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 


ami on, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Drawi Se Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded ing Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com on Books. 

Cresby’s Greek — “Hooke. 


Catalogues, etc., — Correspondence solicited. 


A. MANBON, Bromfield Boston. 
| Historical Epochs, 


WII 


SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 
By E. A. FITZSIMON. 

Contains an outline of the World’s History, with an 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth; 70 pages. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


Address 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & O0., 
353 758 Broadway, New Werk. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
“Oxford” Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


31 K 42 Bleecker t., New Kerk. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 


These celebrated and beautiful Maps, prepared 
that most able and eminent of American — 
M. F. Mun, are admirably suited for every-day use 
—* — school of the country. They are not only 

to all the purposes of study and reference, but 
are — most appropriate ornaments that can be placed 
upon the walls of a school-room. The full set of eight 
maps, colored, bound, and mounted on rollers, with 
heavy cloth backs, will be furnished for 310. 

Also, for sale or introduction, Maury’s New Geog- 
raphies, Venable's * Igebra, Gildersleeve's Latin, 
and other books of the University Series. 

UNIVERSITY PUB. co., 19 Murray St., New York. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISH 23 Murrey & 27 Warren Sts., 


Bowsers Geometry, "3:38 
Diff. aud Integral Calculus, 
Minifies Mechanical Drawing, 
66 


oe Geometrical 
Coffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3. 33 
Wiesbach’s — — 10.00 
Plattner’s Blow-Pipe A na lysis, 3.00 
Plympton’s 1.50 


0 


J. L. SMITH, 
Globes. Map 
pring Map-rollers. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Phila. 


27 Sixth St. 


E 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s 
Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates's Comprehensive er. 
— Elderhorst's 12 Analysis. 
* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s Geom. een Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language es. 
183 Westminster 8, gummere Surveyin 


PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Politic 
Greeley’ 8 Political Econom 


Dickens’s Child’s History 3 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
1 and (2! Willlam Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo, Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY'’S BOOKKEEPINC, 
Centaining Single and Double Entry. 
This is a concise, clear, and practical work of moder 
ate sufficlently full to give a thorough 

nowledge of of the principles af the subject. 
In addition to the usual namber of examples illustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
self. It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough- 
and ted to current business methods. 
Meservey’s Book has been used in our school 
for two years 1 it as an excellent text- 
book. It is m odical, » simple, 3 
the pupils, ve, thorough, complete, 
practical.” Providence, President of 
Institute 
Copy of Bookk 
Circulars sent on appli 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
LLleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raubes Nermal llers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unriva — Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Censtitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIO OOMPUTA- 
TIONS, being introductory to the study of ithms. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Scienti Instita- 
tions. By Prof. ALFRED G. ye em of 
City of New York. ivol, 12mo, cloth, $ 

DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SOROULS. 

S. DANA, tant Professor of Natural — 
Yale College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
yt ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. By 
GEO. R. BriGGs, Instructor of Mathematics, Har- 
vard College. Adapted to Colleges, Hi 1 Schools, 
and Scientific Instruction. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Abrid edition, 
adapted for College use. By Prof. W. W. Jonnson. 
With the co-operation of Prof. J. M. Riox, of U.S. Na- 
val Academy, and companion book to Rice and John- 
son’ 2 Abrigded Differential Calculus. 1 v. 12mo, $1.50. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor N.Y. 
Pha of above supplied to a Teacher or essor 

reference to introduction, prepaid 

‘or 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ing sent on receipt of 50 cts. 
m. Correspondence solicited. 


“UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &., &. 


Eclectic Series. Latest Publications. 


The prices quoted are Introduction & Sample Copy Prices. If ordered by mall, add one-sixth for postage.) 


Treasury of General Knowledg 


Half roan. 50 comts. 


History, Science, and Miscellaneous Topics. 


3 | Cloth, red edges. 50 cents. 


CELIA DOERNER. For young stu 
e. 8. Questions and Answers in Nataral 


McGuffey’ s Revised Primers. d $1.00 per dozen ; stitt covers, $1.50 


McGuffe 


— 


A "Puotographic Reduction 


2 s Revised Reading 


on Kelectic Revolving Stand, 67.50 per set; in Portfolio lla on 


Charts. 27 


of Me be mail to 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 00,, Publishers, Cincinnati and New Vork 
u. W. TEWKSBUBY, New-Kng, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Swinton’s 
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MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
14 SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: a} {| — * 
Huxley's Lewons in — 
— tr 1.10 Publishers of the 
ones’ Junier Course o mistry, 
Elementary Lessons in Legic,’ American Text-Books of Art Education. 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 — 
Lehrer Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy,1.35| The American Drawing Models for the use — — 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
— 
Drawings Materials. 
%» Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
22 Animals and plants represented in thetr 
Prang’s American Chromes. 
i G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
| — NEW vonn. ͤ—uA % ũ ð¹u 
4 vo 
ary series O seographies, with new maps The 2 Sotence 
—— Authentic. excellent. elegant. For Putnam's World’s Progress. Ex 22 
exam 5⁴ ite; Godwin . 00 
Revised "wall ‘Ma Brackett" 1.26 
| Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each 1435 
fingwell’s Classte.. Schools 
Pocker Dictionary, 42 - 
— Poeste und — 1.26 art. 
Day’s Psychology Ne, Msthetics Logie 
Sturtevant’s Boonomies. 1. 73 
Basconm’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.56 
Le Duc: to Draw. as. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Heme Reading. 75 
Fall with specimen pages, mailed application 
‘to the Publishers. 


